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Sometimes, after one has written a book, he asks 
a better known personage to contribute an introduc- 
tion setting forth why the said author is the ideal per- 
son to have written the book. I considered this but 
did not dare ask any one and decided to do it myself. 
Besides, I will be less reserved and not so critical. 

The author of It Runs in the Family has, I think, 
three factors in his favor. In the first place he has 
lived in a home with Mothers and Fathers and Grand- 
mothers and Grandfathers and wives and sweethearts 
and children of all ages and visitors and dogs and cats 
and mortgages. This intensive experience covers one 
half of a century during which he has been at sundry 
times and with varying success a son, a brother, a 
husband, an uncle, a father and, in a desultory way, 
a son-in-law. So much for experience. 

Secondly, he has a sincere conviction that a home 
is the most important place in anyone’s experience 
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and that what goes on there is life’s most significant 
curriculum. He would like to be popular and rich and 
succe^ful but he would rather have a good home to 
withdraw to when the day’s work is done. Nine tenths 
of the time he would rather be home than anywhere 
else, including the movies, Florida, the club, a party, 
motoring, sailing or flying, or at the neighbors’. In 
fact, he would rather be home than in Heaven, at 
least for the time bdng. 

Finally, he is fully aware of the long list of qualities 
one must possess if he is to play adequately a parent’s 
part. He should be, to begin with, an amateur carpen- 
ter, painter, plumber, electrician and fireman. It will 
help if he can put in a window pane, fix the alarm 
clock, sharpen knives and hook up everything from a 
radio to the back of a dress. He should know a little 
law, medicine and banking and he should have talent 
for things as diverse as gardening and personnel work. 
He should inform himself on the fundamentals of 
physiology and will be grossly incompetent if he is un- 
able to distinguish introverts from extraverts. If he 
could have an internship in a home for children and do 
post-graduate work in an institution for the aged, 
he might hold his own against the children and 
Grandma. He should be a recreational director. 
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librarian, counsellor and for emergencies he had bet- 
ter be able to fry an egg. He should have such a fine 
emotional balance that he will be able to control him- 
self not only as he deals with his children but as he 
listens to lecturers tell him how to deal with his 
children. 

The author of this book on the home knows all 
these qualifications. He also knows that he does not 
possess them. He also knows that no one else, not 
even the experts, possesses them. He also knows that 
if any one did possess all these qualifications he 
might be theoretically a model parent but he’d be 
terrible to live with; and the author’s stubborn con- 
viction that a good parent is not good for anything 
unless he is good to live with is his final qualification 
for daring to write about the home. 


JAMES LEE ELLEN WOOD 
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^loT LONG AGO, in the midst of my own struggles to 
keep abreast of four growing children, their mother 
and her mother, I ventured to set down in There’s 
No Place Like Home, with all paternal humility, my 
own opinions and convictions about homes and youth 
and elders and grandmothers and neighbors. Believe 
me, I was making no effort to enroll myself among 
the intelligent and trained experts who have done so 
much in the field of parent education, home making 
and child guidance. I was motivated chiefly, I think, 
out of a desire to insert into the lists the viewpoint of 
an amateur father, slightly frustrated but still hope- 
ful. Some of it was done in self-defense. 

All of a sudden I found myself being asked to give 
lectures, take part in panel discussions and conduct 
forums on homes and families. Now and then, I 
would be introduced as an “Authority.” I was scared. 
At such moments, I would glance over the audience 
to make sure none of our children was there. On 
one occasion Elinore was present and in the front 
row! She sat there with a delightful poker face, star- 
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ing at me as though I were an utter and not too pre- 
possessing stranger. I seemed to sense, also, slightly 
bored sarcasm. Before the lecture I had warned her 
bluntly, “If you get up and ask a question I’ll jump 
down from the platform and choke you with my own 
bare hands.” Grandma also attended some of these 
affairs but what and how she thought or thinks re- 
mains after twenty-five years a total enigma to me. 
It was, however, the real experts on the program who 
flustered me the most. I would say to myself, “There 
they are with years of professional training and prac- 
tice, possessed of vast amounts of technical knowl- 
edge and an awesome terminology with which to ex- 
press it, speaking with assurance and authority, and 
here I am, armed only with what I have picked up 
by the tortuous trial-and-error method, still sub- 
merged with a few problems of my own and glared 
at by my own wife.” It was all very disconcerting, to 
put it mildly. 

I made, however, two discoveries. The first is that 
it’s much more fun to be an amateur. You see, a 
novice can start off by asserting, “Well, this is what 
I think and I may be wrong,” and only he and the 
top-flight specialists ever dare say that. Only the 
amateur or the very best professional admits of pos- 
sible error. The second discovery is far more signifi- 
cant. It is this. The questions that parents ask are 
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always more to the point, more concrete, of sturdier 
realism than the answers they get. Questions are 
vivid and urgent, answers are often only logical and 
sound. I don’t blame the experts for this, understand. 
When we ask questions we are in the midst of an 
actual situation. Our children fight with themselves 
and with the neighbors. Mary won’t practice and 
Charles won’t eat. Susan stays out too late and the 
husband’s mother is spoiling the children. We may 
ask for advice but what we urgently need is relief. 
The expert listens to the question, draws on research 
results and clinic experience and, I hope, common 
sense but he is bound to theorize and prone to pontifi- 
cate. I’ve even caught myself doing it a couple of 
times! Life, however, follows no pattern and is rarely 
logical. 

Let’s watch the thing work. Suppose you are the 
mother of three children and are having trouble han- 
dling them because of kindly but irritating difficulties 
in the person of grandma. She has ideas too, and 
what absurd ones! What to do? By book, magazine or 
interview, you seek the advice of an authority. He 
will tell you to isolate the sources of friction and to 
eliminate opportunities for interferences. You listen, 
thinking to yourself that what you would like to iso- 
late and eliminate, at least temporarily, is grandma. 
He will urge you to try to understand that mother- 
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in-laws are human, and need personal consideration. 
He will cover the situation from all possible angles. 
But if the next morning grandma is having one of 
her days, you will have to be a marvel to remember 
and apply the calm judicious advice the expert gave 
you. Nor will it be feasible to rush precipitously from 
the room, get the latest book on family relationships, 
and calmly study what the author suggests. I’ve 
found it exceedingly difficult to follow the advice of 
a book, when really I am more in the mood to hurl 
it at some one, including Grandma, the children, 
Elinore and, if he were about, the author. Thus, I 
repeat, questions are more real, more alive, than an- 
swers. Right at this point is the chief difficulty of 
home and parent education. 

In these pages, therefore, I am writing from front- 
line trenches where there is only an occasional armi- 
stice. I am no consultant advising you in the safe re- 
treat of an office nor in the formal question period of 
a symposium. I’m more like a man who lives down 
the street and meets you, a bit surreptitiously, in your 
back yard. I say, “I heard you and the family having 
a set-to last night that sounded as if you were stealing 
our stuff. Heaven knows, I am no one to advise any 
one and I certainly have no desire to interfere, but 
we do seem to have common befuddlements and 
maybe we could swap techniques. At least, old fellow, 
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we might build up each other’s morale, discover a 
safe retreat, or trade condolences.” 

Anyway, it is in that spirit that these pages are 
written. They have not grown out of logical and rea- 
soned answers put together in serene shelter. They 
are not theoretical musings of complacent principles. 
Rather they come to life in questions bom in the in- 
volvements of a so-called modem home. My own 
fingers are burned. I bear, with no apology, the scars 
of frustration and defeat and I don’t want any reader 
coming around to say, “What a remarkable family 
yours must be.” Right now, at this very moment, I 
am, to use Ann’s expression, “in the doghouse.” 
You’d like me to be specific? All right, Elinore is mad 
with me because I mussed up the front hall after 
working in the yard. I apologized, of course, only to 
be ungraciously but accurately reminded that “there 
is a back door.” Then, recently I bought a new radio 
“which we don’t need anyway and which doesn’t 
match the furniture.” About an hour ago one of the 
girls bumped her head upstairs and moaned direfuUy. 
Elmore thought I should have rushed right up, but 
I don’t rush as easily as I used to. “If it were a bad 
bump, she would be completely out and not moan- 
ing,” I remonstrated. She threw chunks of scorn at 
me and went up herself. 

No, friends, these are not pages of a neutral news 
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analyst. I am in the thick of home. Four radios are 
likely to blare any moment to the tunes of some bi- 
zarre band leader, each of whom is twice as bad as 
the other three. Visitors that I don’t like will prob- 
ably drop in. Grandma will interrupt me with a clip- 
ping in which I have no interest whatsoever. Elinore 
will start one of her interminable phone conversa- 
tions just when I should like to make one myself. 
Here and there a minor skirmish will ensue. I will be 
touched for a loan and pestered with homework. 
There are critical things too. Will Jud be drafted be- 
fore he graduates? How about Jane’s job? I wish Ann 
and Ruth would keep their minds on their school 
work. Grandma is not as well as she was. What about 
the boy-girl business? Health-expenses-security-taxes- 
education-love-war? What a range of questions, alive, 
vivid, real, from little things that only bother to big 
things that actually break the morale of a home. Out- 
side I can’t seem to make the lawn grow and inside 
there’s the critical business of building character. Up,- 
stairs some one stays in the bathroom too long and in 
the world at large dictators linger on with similar 
persistence. What strange mixtures and medleys ! 

Well, if things are like that at your house, if you 
know some of the theories but have a troublesome 
time using them, we should get some fun and satis- 
faction from the chapters that follow. Here’s hoping. 
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It IS WELL, I think, to clear up one thing right at the 
beginning. It has to do with a premise with which 
you and I had better start if we are to achieve any 
considerable satisfaction in family affairs. Let us 
quickly assert that the normal course of home life is 
not peace and serenity and undisturbed tranquillity. 
Rather it is interruptions and adjustments. You and 
I have no more right to expect all the incidents of 
home experience to fit easily and quietly into a placid 
pattern than to assume that pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
will pop spontaneously into a beautiful picture. We 
should never be surprised, frightened or ashamed 
when difficulties arise. Believe me, they run in the 
family. Show me a home where there are no difficul- 
ties and I will start looking in the comers for inanity, 
superficiality and suppression. And when I hear a 
spouse remark, “We have lived together twenty years 
and have never had differences of opinions,” I invari- 
ably feel like saying, “How monotonous !” 

Much of our worry and frustration comes about 
because we look on our problems as though they were 
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foreign to good family experience. We jump to the 
conclusions that some one is wrong, that we are in- 
adequate parents of wayward children. We are sure 
that we could have prevented “such things” if we had 
been smarter. So we start getting expert advice and 
direction to help us over the rough spots. We change 
our practice a little, adopt new attitudes and methods 
and look for immediate elimination of the problems. 
I am not belittling the value of these endeavors, mind 
you, I am simply reminding you that you must ex- 
pect trouble and you’d better be prepared to take it. 
Don’t be misled, either, by the calm you see when 
you drop into your neighbor’s house. They have their 
upsets, too. 

I came home, once, to discover that two of our 
children were having a not too mild skirmish. No 
one was in danger of physical injury, but it was a real 
good family scrap with few reservations. In these 
matters I am somewhat of a non-interventionist. I 
placed my hat on the hall table and retreated up- 
stairs. Elinore, however, is made of sterner stuff. She 
is, I secretly report, a bom belligerent. After achiev- 
ing an armistice, she mounted the stairs. “I knew you 
were up here all the time,” she said. “I can’t under- 
stand your ignoring those girls and I can’t see why 
they should fight.” Summarily I stopped her. “What 
do you mean, you can’t see why they should fight? 
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Why wouldn’t they? You and I argue, don’t we? My 
father and mother argued. I used to fight with my 
brother and sister. Your mother still wields a lusty 
argument. And why in the world should you think 
that after thousands of years of major and minor 
melees, all conflict should suddenly end with our chil- 
dren?” That, I aver, is irrefutable logic. Of course, I 
should add that I didn’t really say all that out loud, 
but I wish I had. In any case we are all of us bom to 
a heritage of adjustment, and for one I am glad of it. 

In forums, parents, after receiving advice, often 
retort with, “But I have tried that and it doesn’t do 
any good.” This is inevitable too. We are bound to 
discover that Bobbie still uses dreadful slang, will not 
be nice to his sister, leaves too much dirt on the bath- 
room towel and gives way to fits of temper. He may 
lie and, horrors, sometimes he steals a nickel. We 
have all heard about the two great fountainheads of 
all delinquency, namely heredity and environment. 
So we attack from that angle. Having thrown around 
Bobbie the most tender care and conditioned hhn to 
the purest atmosphere, only to fall short in Bobbie’s 
reformation, we are convinced that his irregulari- 
ties go much deeper and we face that other old 
partner in crime, heredity. “He takes his careless at- 
titude toward life from his father and I just can’t do 
anything about it.” This comes to us as a comforting 
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thought in many ways because, after all, each one of 
us is only half to blame. You and I may be held re- 
sponsible for environmental deficiencies but have de- 
lightful opportunity to credit the other side of the 
house with inherited traits of uncertain virtue. 

Personally, I give scant credence to this inheritance 
business in most instances. A good friend of mine once 
said to me in an effort to explain her boy, “I had 
hoped that he would inherit his father’s and my bet- 
ter qualities but he seems to have acquired only the 
worst.” It was generous of her to share responsibility 
with her husband but it is still, I think, naive non- 
sense. Besides, I like the boy. Elinore is not so gen- 
erous and has a charming way of pinning the guilt on 
me. One of our girls has severe likes and dislikes and 
too often blurts them out with sharp impatience and 
with too much voice. After one of these outbursts, I 
corrected her, commenting to the effect that such in- 
temperate remarks would not help her any through 
life. Right in the middle of my lecture I was dis- 
turbed to catch a fleeting smirk on Elinore’s face, ex- 
pressive of good-natured irony and obvious superi- 
ority. She didn’t say a word because, I am sure, she 
knew she didn’t have to. She was, however, sending 
me a definite and not too subtle reminder, something 
like this. “Well, well, Jimmy, I wonder where your 
daughter got that trait?” I was left practically de- 
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fenseless because she herself is a most self-contained 
person while I am a more turbulent one. 

You can play around with heredity and environ- 
ment if you care to, and, of course, they suggest ways 
and means of getting at the source of some dfficulties, 
but the difficulties are with us, whatever their origin. 
Even a perfect environment, which is impossible, and 
a perfect inheritance, which is too ideal to think 
about, would not preclude the problems and crises 
that make up life. As a matter of fact perfection itself 
is often an irritation. Maybe I should be reluctant to 
admit it and it may appear a bit ridiculous in cold 
print, but I seem to get on better with people who 
make, now and ihen, a mistake. One of my colleagues 
is so dutifully industrious that it’s no fun to work with 
him. Nor am I impressed with those perfectly poised 
folks who go, unruJBfled, along the even tenor of their 
ways. Thus, the ideal person creates a problem for 
those of us who have faults and I am sure that if, 
overnight, I were to become a model husband, Eli- 
nore would not only lose her main theme of many 
long discourses but, before long, would be bored to 
death. I intend to submit her to no such fate. 

Now and then I actually exert myself to do the 
proper thing only to discover that my efforts create 
rather than dispel difficulties. Grandma is a slight 
person who owns a heavy fur coat and always seems 
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to be going out. While I like to be well mannered, I 
do wonder why women do not limit their apparel to 
articles that they can don themselves, without -assist- 
ance. It would give me an acute feeling of insecurity 
not to be able to dress myself. Nevertheless, quite 
often I help grandma into her coat. If I don’t jump 
up to hold the garment for her, I am bound to get 
meaningful glances. If I do, invariably she says, “Do 
you want a button sewed on something or are you 
negotiating a loan?” These being her two contribu- 
tions to my well-bemg, I am in no mood to make de- 
nial. I might better have sat still in the first place. 
All of this is not to negate the importance of reason- 
ably good and thoughtful conduct, but to point out 
the inevitability of “situations.” Where two or three 
are gathered together, they had better watch out ! 

A constant source of amazement to me, also, is the 
number of people who become disturbed emotionally 
when these normal adjustment differences appear. At 
our house there is, I feel, a too violent antipathy to- 
ward the ordinary house-fly. Let one appear and Eli- 
nore gives minute inspection to every screen. She 
drapes sticky streamers in places I frequent. She lurks 
stealthily about with a swatter. One has to dash 
madly through the doorway or be called down for 
keeping the door open. She considers every little fly 
a total condemnation of her housekeeping. All of this 
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I deem to be a bit silly and the sticky streamers are, 
in my judgment, completely antisocial. I make no 
defense of the fly, of course, and have no objection to 
screens. Beyond that precaution, my own plan is to 
bother only those that bother me. The adjustments of 
life may not be screened out completely. They are 
bound to get in and like flies must be handled one by 
one. I am for general precautions to prevent epi- 
demics but these so-called problems are as inescapa- 
ble as electric light bills and as recurring as telephone 
calls. 

Moreover, it is well to remind ourselves that all our 
problems do not grow out of deficiencies but stem 
from desirable differences in people. 'I for one am 
willing to try to correct deficiencies but shudder to 
t hink of life at our house if we were all alike. Any 
home that clears the way for growing personalities 
and emerging capabilities will run smack into sharp 
and sustained argument. One may easily explain why 
this is so.l Without any particular design life dumps 
four or five people into one house. It is not the pur- 
pose of this home to maintain order, to establish regu- 
larity, to perpetuate peace and quiet. The entire end 
and aim of this unit is to provide opportunity for the 
four or five to make the most of their lives. It’s not 
nearly as important to have a home to be proud of 
as it is to have people in it who are having a swell 
time. In order to make this experience of living to- 
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gather a well-rounded influence, the people involved 
will and should have opposing likes and dislikes that 
will range the whole field of life, from recreation to 
religion, from personal preferences to politics. Out 
of this perfectly normal setting, with no one to blame, 
will come issues to disturb our peace and challenge 
our skills. Why not? 

Recently I witnessed a revolting incident. A 
mother was wheeling a baby. Evidently he was tired 
of his bottle so he tossed it over the side to the pave- 
ment where it smashed. She slapped him sharply. I 
am no one to criticize a tired mother nor do I believe 
in spoiled or dictatorial children, but let’s analyze 
this episode. I assume that the baby had been per- 
mitted to throw his toys around the crib, why not his 
milk bottle? He could well say to himself, “I am 
being set upon. This big person who is generally kind 
to me turns out to be an enemy. Maybe she has gone 
crazy. I will be suspicious of her from now on.” This 
is the beginning of what Fritz Kunkel in How Char- 
acter Develops calls the “Breach of the We” relation- 
ship. 

Where people live together, conflict, I repeat, is 
inescapable. No amount of care and preparation will 
prevent all of the issues of life from becoming “prob- 
lems,” nor is there luck enough in the world to im- 
munize us. We must not be surprised, chagrined, frus- 
trated or untruthful about our diflBiculties. They are 
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found, in profusion, in the best of families. Some dis- 
eases thrive in dirt and filth and when people are af- 
flicted with these ailments there is a moral stigma. 
But in personal and family affairs, problems bring no 
shame and we need apologize only if we are stupid in 
handling them. Let’s stop asking, “Who is to blame?” 
and begin to say, “What can be done?” 

Just in case you have nothing to worry about at 
the moment and are being lulled into a false serenity, 
I’d like to list a few situations in which you may sud- 
denly find yourself. There is nothing sadistic about 
this, understand, but I am putting it in just for the 
records. Maybe you had better skip the next few 
pages ! My mood is a friendly one, much like Elinore’s 
when she says, “You’d better wear your raincoat to- 
day. I am sure there’s a storm brewing.” 

( I ) Your child may not do well in school, may not 
like it, may not be adapted to your idea of an educa- 
tion. If you have three children, this problem is prob- 
ably true of at least one. This may be your fault, may 
be his fault, may be the fault of the school or the 
teacher. On the other hand it may be no one’s fault 
or it may be every one’s. The chief danger, in this 
case, as in so many others, is not in the situation itself 
but in the handling of it. It’s fairly easy to determine 
your son’s capability and the efficiency of the school 
but hard to know what to do about either. It is not 
hard to determine whether your son is making an 
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honest effort, but if his difficulty is due to his attitude, 
to achieve a change is not so simple. Possibly his 
schooling is just one of those things and always will 
be a bother. Remember, in this list I am not solving 
these issues, I am merely stating that they may con- 
front you, even if you have a good home. 

(2) Your child may be a poor mixer, unpopular 
and quite indifferent as to whether he is a social suc- 
cess or not. You may have encouraged this uncon- 
sciously, but on the other hand you may not be to 
blame at all. Even if he needs to be just a bit more 
social-minded, it’s not clear how to bring about a 
suitable improvement. The whole thing is a matter 
of taste and as between a son who always plays by 
himself and a mother who must always have three 
other friends around to fight over the newest bridge 
expert, I’m for the son. 

(3) Your children may not like each other. You 
can work yourself into all sorts of embarrassment 
about this one, but it is well to remind yourself that 
your children didn’t select themselves, have all sorts 
of opportunities to discover each other’s weaknesses, 
and besides are thrown too much in each other’s way. 
This is a perfectly normal problem, does not indicate 
deficiencies and is nothing to cause you to hang your 
head in shame. 

(4) Your son may not be as religiously minded as 
you are and would like him to be. Here is an age-long 
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family problem of tremendous importance. I, myself, 
feel that if it is acute at your house, you are better off 
than if there is no discussion at all. If religion is never 
mentioned, life’s richest resources are ignored. 

(5) Your son may not have standards of temper- 
ance suitable to you. These differences may range 
from late hours to smoking and drinking. Youth is 
making adjustments in a distraught and often fren- 
zied society and has all sorts of good and bad exam- 
ples. Present-day ethics admit of much debate and 
acute differentiations. “You belong to a different gen- 
eration,” said one of my offspring to me, and I was 
stubborn and courageous enough to retort, “Thank 
heavens!” Here is a garden spot for life’s peskiest 
perennial. 

(6) Your son may have vocational ambitions at 
complete variance with your idea. You may bring 
into the picture an imposing array of arguments to 
demonstrate that he should not be a lawyer, only to 
be met with the insistent assertion, “I want to be a 
lawyer.” 

(7) Your son or daughter may become engaged to 
some one whom you do not rate highly. You wUl be 
alarmed over social, educational and religious dif- 
ferences between him and his fiancee. You will be 
dubious of the results. 

Now, all these issues have serious implications. 
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They may not be inevitable, but they are possible 
and in fact probable. They are not the result of any 
delinquencies and no one is to blame. They are 
merely the mix-ups of life, part and parcel of the in- 
volvements of living. Each person is unlike every 
other person. We vary in preferences, convictions and 
beliefs. We cannot even explain ourselves to our own 
satisfaction, let alone trying to get on with somebody 
else. I don’t like parsnips, tapioca pudding, derby 
hats, love songs, historical novels, the New York 
Giants, opera, the funnies, church quartettes, bar- 
gain sales or bridge. But I would be hard put to it to 
explain why. Not only are we all different but we live 
in a world of contradictive traditions, customs and 
peculiarities. These carry over from past generations 
and are affected by factors as physical as the weather 
or geography and as intangible as superstition, physi- 
ology and religion, ftiife is an intricate ventiure lead- 
ing us into numerous relationships. Successful living 
is not withdrawal or isolation, not even peace and 
calm. It is, rather, the best possible adjustment to the 
total experience of life. To be surprised over prob- 
lems is to be paive, and to be frustrated by them is 
to be defeated^ 





our house we play word games, some of them 
very silly. One of the better ones is to name in alpha- 
betical turn cities or foods or animals or something 
else until finally some one can’t think of another place 
beginning with “z” or “x.” Thus Ruth starts with 
Albany, Ann says Buffalo, Jud says Chicago and so 
on, until no one can carry on any more. This is less 
than a stimulating experience, either intellectually or 
spiritually, but it does keep Elinore from thinking up 
some chore to be done around the house and is far less 
of an irritant, at least to me, than the latest boogie- 
woogie. I’d like to start with “A” and let you in 
on the current Ellenwood mix-ups. This may not be 
the scientific method of proving the thesis of the pre- 
vious chapter but I am not a scientific father nor is 
our gang one of method and precisions. Here goes! 
As you read, keep your own household in mind. 

“A”— We come to swords’ points over Aunts, Arith- 
metic and All-Night Parties. 
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“B”— We differ sharply over Bands, Band-leaders, 
Bread, Breakfast, Bedding, and within a week Elinore 
was quite put out at one of the girls covering with a 
homely Brown paint an erstwhile Beautiful Bureau. 
Baseball, Broadcasting, Bank accounts, the Bible and 
Beauty parlors are a few other centers of disturbance. 
“Who left the Bathroom so untidy?” 

“C”— Candy: Elinore hides it. Chairs: I have to 
fight to get mine. Cat: the girls want one. Carrots: 
we have too many. Conduct: we can’t agree on 
standards. Character: we debate as to what it is. “C” 
is also too common a mark on our children’s report 
cards. Chores: Elinore uncovers too many. Cucum- 
bers: Jane serves them unpeeled. Church: we are 
dragged too far down front. Car: no one wants to 
wash it and every one wants to use it. 

“D”— Grandma sneers at Dunking, Ann always 
wants to drive the Dodge, 1 kibitz when I’m Dummy. 
Elinore discovers Dirt on shirts, ears, necks, the porch 
and Dust on everything. I myself Decamp during the 
more intense dusting periods, and the children are 
learning to take refuge elsewhere. Dawn is no time to 
be coming in, the new Dancing is silly and at some 
times suggestive, and Dates interfere with school 
work. 

“E”— Education: Here is a long, tremendously im- 
portant project, calling for our best judgment, effort 
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and cooperation, involving among other annoyances 
the care of books, getting to school on time, that mis- 
erable institution of homework, and parent-teacher 
meetings. 

“^’’—Finances: including loans, allowances, gam- 
bling, extravagances. Food: this covers too many dif- 
ferences even to start listing them. Friends: concern- 
ing selection of, the entertainment of and the hours of. 

«G»_Guests: we differ on whom to invite, what to 
do with them after they have come, what we thought 
of them after they have gone. Grace at the table. 
Some of us want it, some of us don’t. Geometry: No- 
body wants it, some get it anyway Going out: Some 
want to when others don’t and others want to when 
some don’t. We have just about given up on this one, 
and it’s every one for himself. Games: We like differ- 
ent ones. Elinore won’t play hearts, Ruth won’t play 
bridge, Jane won’t play anything but bridge. I like 
cribbage and pinochle, and only Aim and Jud are 
genial about it. Garden: No one but me works in it. 
Gum: I’m ashamed to admit that one of us chews. 
Last but not least. Grandma! We are all fond of her, 
still if only she wouldn’t ! 

“H”— No space for details here, just brief mention. 
At our house you can always pick a scrap about 
Homework, Hair, Husbands, “Hurry, Hurry, Hurry,” 
Harry, Hips, Housekeeping, and Health. 
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“I”— Ice Cream: I, alone, like chocolate. Elinore, 
of all things hkes and actually makes tutti frutti. The 
children prefer vanilla, which, as every one of taste 
knows, is nearly as bad as tutti frutti. Ice-box: Every- 
body raids a little too often. 

“J”— Jello— We debate about each of the seven 
delicious flavors and the frequency with which we 
serve any one of them. We all like Jack Benny and 
it is no slander to his ubiquitous product for me to 
suggest that once in a while we would prefer Brown 
Betty or mince pie. However, Elinore’s infatuation 
is persistent and unless we demand an occasional 
alternate it is bound to be Jello. 

“K”— Here are a few issues that were born in our 
Kitchen. When the rest of us were away, Jane gave 
away all our aluminum pans to help the government 
and she didn’t replace them. This was the first skir- 
mish in the current war. Some one is always leaving 
the light on. “That dripping water drives me crazy.” 
Two of otxr windows have been stuck weU over a year. 
I promised to fix them and ultimately will. But the 
real and recurring battle of the Kitchen comes about 
this way. Often of a Friday night, long after Elinore 
and I are asleep, the girls come in with their current 
escorts. I don’t know how general it is across the 
country, but our girls always seem to “meet up” with 
hungry boy friends. So to the Kitchen. I don’t mind 
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any of that. Let them eat, drink “cokes” and be 
merry, for tomorrow is Saturday. But quite often I 
am the first up on Saturday, and I get my own break- 
fast. I don’t like to climb over the debris, clean off the 
table and stack Friday night’s dishes into Saturday 
morning’s sink. You should hear me bawl them out ! 
You should see their pained expressions, as if to say, 
“Why, Pop, you wouldn’t have us doing housework 
at three in the morning?” Let’s see, what’s the next 
letter? Oh, yes-“L.” 

“L”— Lights: no one ever turns them off. Letter: 
I forgot to maU. Luxuries : we argue about what they 
are. Lawn: Only Jane and I seem to care about 
whether it’s kept or not. Library books: We forget to 
return them. Laundry: Ann says her mother ruins 
her sweaters. 

“M”— Meat: I like it well done whUe the children 
like it rare. Elinore takes it raw. Money: The girls 
don’t appreciate it. Movies: some of us go too much, 
others are too particular. Music: After years of try- 
ing and threatening we have given up. Magazines: 
people walk off with them, cut out clippings, sub- 
scribe to silly ones. 

“N”— I asked the family to name the “N’s.” One 
of them said, “Nothing,” and that, perhaps, is the 
most disturbing of all. It’s embarrassing to recall how 
many arguments a family gets in over Nothing at all. 
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“O”— Overalls : I have to hang mine down in the 
cellar, which is inconvenient. Old clothes, dishes, fur- 
niture: Elinore never throws anything away. Orders: 
Too many people give too many. Outboard motors: 
Ruth runs it better than I can and this delights the 
rest of the family no end! 

“P”— Pins: There never are any. Paper: The kids 
swipe mine. Pens : We don’t like to lend them to each 
other. Parents: The young folks are annoyed with 
them. Pamting: Some one is always wanting some 
done. Phone calls : They are always too numerous 
and too long. 

“Q”— I am proud to report at the present moment, 
that in the “Q” area our family is at peace. Once we 
did get into a session over the names of the Quintup- 
lets but it wasn’t really a fight. If we should suddenly 
be blessed with a set of our own, that would be some- 
thing else! 

“R”— Our Reading habits are cause for complaint. 
Murder stories seem to some of us (not including 
me), a waste of time. Not enough of the classics are 
considered and Elinore reads in bed. It’s around the 
subject of reading that I’m able to carry on what be- 
gins to look like a long war against a multiplicity of 
floor lamps, which give only meager results when 
they work and are the only things I know that actu- 
ally create the darkness which they are supposed to 
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dispel. Off and on we have also differed on Roller 
skates. Raspberries, Rubbers, Roasts, Religion and 
Relatives. 

“S”— I don’t want the children to Smoke too much 
and they don’t want me to Sing at all. For our diverse 
tastes there simply is no common denominator in the 
realm of Soups or Salads. Scholarship is always a sub- 
ject of distress. 

“T”— “T” stands for Talk and all of our family 
have to stand for a lot of talk from all the others. This 
leads me to one of our most annoying and interesting 
features. I don’t know how it is at your house but 
most conversations around here are practically no 
more than a series of interruptions. Around our din- 
ner table we actually practice a device of holding our 
hands up to indicate that we have something to say 
and it’s our turn next. Once I complained to Elinore, 
who is one of our most insistent interrupters. I said, 
“I am right in the middle of a sentence. Some day I 
am going to strangle on a choked syllable and then 
you will be sorry.” Her invariable retort to this is that 
there never seems to be an end to my mouthings and 
she might as well break in anywhere. In my time I 
have also heard debates over Toys, not picked up. 
Tips, too generous. Turnips: only I like them. Thea- 
tres, Taxies, Telephone bills and, once, a ridiculous 
discussion over Toenails That last one makes me too 
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mad to mention the details. “T” also stands for Tem- 
perature, and I would like to go on record as testify- 
ing that, so far as I know, our house has always been 
either too hot or too cold, for at least one member of 
the family. Also, why must the kids have Type- 
writers? 

“U”— Once we actually brought into our peaceful 
home an Ukulele. Looking back on it, I can’t under- 
stand how I took it so serenely, but it met a just end 
when Jane used it as a weapon over Jud’s head in 
one of the few family battles that went beyond the 
purely vocal. 

“V”— They insist I look better in a Vest and I hate 
Vests. I also think Victrolas should be seen but not 
heard continually, and Varnishing is another of the 
things that I’d rather not do. 

“W”— Weights and, therefore, diets, are an ever- 
prevalent theme. Waiting for people, however, is one 
of my most trying experiences. Recently I have de- 
veloped a new method of meeting this annoyance. I 
simply aimounce, “I’m going at seven o’clock; if you 
are ready I’d like you to come along.” A friend of 
mine criticized me severely for this, intimating that 
it was rude and self-centered. I doubt it. I think peo- 
ple who make other people wait deserve only meager 
consideration. 

“X-Y-Z”— These seem, along with “Q,” our most 
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peaceful letters. Still they do not destroy my confi- 
dence in our group’s ability to argue on any given 
subject. If you supply the theme, the Ellenwoods will 
supply the fireworks. 

Please don’t think that this list is overdrawn. Ac- 
tually, there have been deliberate omissions. The 
marvel is not that one family can find so many things 
to argue over, rather it is an isolated discovery of 
something that gets complete unanimity. I have been 
in meetings where some one arose to say, “I move 
that we make this unanimous.” But, at home, I never 
waste time on such futilities. Nor should you be mis- 
led by the seeming triviality of some of the things 
mentioned. How one likes his meat may not seem as 
significant as how one likes his religion, but these 
extremes have curious ways of blending and the in- 
spiration of Sunday morning worship gets a good 
test over things that occur at the Sunday dinner. 

I hope this alphabetical index, placed awkwardly 
near the front of this book instead of at the end, will 
not get you down. Really, you and I would not enjoy 
a home without its troubles, nor life without its inter- 
ruptions. It’s better, too, not to know just when they 
are coming or where they will strike. I remember the 
night, twenty-six years ago, when Elmore and I de- 
cided to become engaged. We were at her house in 
comparative seclusion. I was not a bit surprised when 
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she said “yes” becaxise, to be frank, there had been 
indications that she was not unwilling. After it was 
settled she made one of those utterly inconsequential 
remarks of hers that have pimctuated our conversa- 
tions ever since. At the time they seem totally incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial, as the lawyers say. 
Later they seem to have sense, but this is the first time 
I’ve ever admitted it. That night she smiled apolo- 
getically and said, “At least I can make good des- 
serts.” I was a bit put out. “Great Heavens,” I ejacu- 
lated, “what kind of romance is that? This is no time 
to be practical!” 

I was right, too, for if this were a practical, purely 
scientific and methodical world, designed to keep 
people from various worries and troubles, I am sure 
that an angel would have appeared before us. He 
would have looked at us in pity and warned us of the 
trouble ahead. He would have made a speech some- 
thing like this: “You’re crazy, you two yoimg people, 
talking about getting married. I’m telling you, you’d 
better give up the whole idea. Let me relate what will 
happen to you in the coming years. You will have 
only a few hundred dollars for your first year. Before 
your bills are paid, Elinore will have to have an 
operation. Both of you will get on each other’s nerves. 
You will move often and you won’t like the places 
you have to live in. You will have four children be- 
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fore you can afford them and they will not always be 
well. When your little Jane is only three, there will 
be a dark moment when you will wonder if she will 
live, as, helpless, you stand outside the operating 
room. There will be other illnesses and moments of 
distress and heartbreak. You, young man, will go to 
the first World War and years later your only son will 
be drafted for the second. You will experience set- 
backs, neuritis, hospital bills, blood pressure, every- 
thing. Don’t say I am not warning you. Good-bye 
and watch your steps. Don’t imagine you can dodge 
all this. It runs in families. Good-bye now.” 

It has taken twenty-six years to find an answer to 
all that, and here is what I am calling back to the 
little angel who was not there. “Listen, old Killjoy, 
you were quite right. All of those things happened 
and in addition you forgot to mention the mortgages. 
You might have frightened us then, but you can’t 
now. Sure they run in families but other things run 
in families too. Swell things to offset the others, and 
who wants to live without worry? So good-bye to you 
too and I hope you trip over your own misgivings.” 
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SOON as you and I have become reconciled to 
the fact that these so-called problems are not acci- 
dents or results of delinquencies but are as natural as 
rain and sunshine and as inevitable as a leak in the 
roof or weeds in the lawn, we are prepared for the 
next principle. It’s thxj. We will have to solve our own 
problems in our own family group where they origi- 
nate. You can’t send out to the nearest specialist for 
a patent remedy as you would order the newest ex- 
terminator for insects. 

Once in an attack of efficiency which sets in every 
now and then, Elinore hung in our kitchen one of 
those grocery lists where you stick a little peg oppo- 
site the item you need. It’s a good system, I guess, but 
it never worked with xis. Elinore has a most noncha- 
lant way with systems and methods, installing them 
on sudden impulse and ignoring them as promptly. 
In this case she seemed to feel that the need had been 
met when a plug had been inserted in the doo-dab, 
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and she rarely followed through with a purchase. 
After all one cannot spread his bread with a peg 
opposite the “butter” hole. 

The method, too, is just as futile when home prob- 
lems are involved. There are no stock cures in the 
shop around the comer. The best answers are, of ne- 
cessity, home brewed. One reason for this is, of course, 
that the difficulties are peculiar to each home en- 
vironment and the answers are found only in the situ- 
ations that created the questions. Not only is each 
person difEerent from every other person but each 
home gradually acquires a distinct personality of its 
own. You may find it useful to consult experts and 
read books but only you can apply the stuff. Symp- 
toms at your house may be identical with situations 
in other homes and, nevertheless, may call for abso- 
lutely different treatments. Let me illustrate how 
true this assertion is. Two boys, each from a different 
family, are afraid of the dark. A number of solutions 
come to mind. 

( 1 ) Talk to them about courage. Extol bravery. 
Keep fear and talk of fear out of their thinking. Ap- 
peal for brave deeds. 

(2) Keep the house well lighted. 

(3) Be sure there is nothing to stumble over in 
the dark and guard against strange noises. 

(4) Plan to have more darkness than usual, with 
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the braver members of the family prowling about as 
though they didn’t notice it. 

(5) Set up situations in which the boy who is 
afraid will make excursions in the dark with boys 
who are not afraid. 

Now it so happens that I have heard experts make 
each and all of these suggestions. In fact they all have 
virtue except the second one, which is, most often, an 
evasion and appeasement. Number four is the exact 
opposite and meets the issue head on. One method 
calls for more lights, the other for more darkness. 
While I lean strongly toward -trips in the dark to cure 
fear of the dark, I am willing to admit that these con- 
tradicting methods may be compared and evaluated 
only by knowing the homes in all their details. It 
must be clear that these two boys have the same diffi- 
culty and may need entirely different treatment. In 
each case the important question is, “What makes 
Johnny afraid of the dark?” Maybe you, Johnny’s 
mother, have been so penurious about the electric- 
light bill that you have kept your house too dark. In 
this remote possibility, more light may be the answer. 
Maybe, on the other hand, you are afraid of the dark 
yourself. If you are, Johnny knows it. You can be sure 
of that! In this case, instead of more light, you’d 
better start taking Johnny on strolls where there is no 
light. You can best determine when and how this 
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should be done. If Johnny’s father is also a bit timid, 
and this is by no means a rare eventuality, you’d 
better have a parental party in the dark. If this seems 
silly to you, let me be impertinent enough to suggest 
that fifteen years ago neither of you would have ob- 
jected to the experience! In any case what you do is 
conditioned by what you know, and may not be pre- 
scribed by some outsider. 

Nor is it probable that any remedy will become 
instantaneously effective. Here, again, you must use 
your judgment and stay aroimd to manage things. 
After repeated efforts, Johnny may remain timid. A 
removal of causes, after the harm has been done, does 
not effect an immediate cure. Once I was laid low, 
quite undeservedly, with neiuritis. After a multitude 
of persistent explorations the doctor exultantly pro- 
claimed, “Ah, your tonsils!” He beamed as one might 
upon discovering a couple of diamonds. After he 
plucked them out, he warned me, “Don’t look for 
quick results. It may take months to clear the poison 
out of your system.” “You are binlding an alibi for 
yourself,” I retorted. “I am educating you about the 
laws of natme,” he replied. He may have been doing 
a little of both. Actually it took four months. With 
Johnny more time may be needed and it all depends 
on home treatment. 

Thus I am pointing out that you and I are the only 
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ones who know our homes fully, and that we are also 
the only ones who are around to give constant guid- 
ance. 

I am a little embarrassed in making the next sug- 
gestion, but candor impels me to name another rea- 
son why remedies are brewed only at home. The 
plain fact of the matter is that you and I are part of 
the problem. Don’t go away mad at this suggestion 
without permitting me to prove my assertion. It is a 
mistake, in my judgment, even to think of your 
troubles as “youth problems.” Rather we should con- 
sider them as home situations. Almost always adults 
are involved and the issues are joint affairs. I am un- 
able to isolate a single situation and charge it entirely 
to youth. On one occasion, when I was inveigled into 
conducting a parents’ forum, there arose a formida- 
ble mother of severe, if not frightening, manner ! She 
was a battleship sort of woman and I was afraid of 
her even before she spoke. She literally glowered. 
“What I should like to know,” she barked, “is why 
my son and daughter never want to stay home. All 
the time they ‘gad’ about. Why?” I did not dare tell 
her ! I wanted to suggest that possibly they were try- 
ing to escape for their lives but I was not equal to the 
challenge. It would be a clear case of overlooking the 
obvious to define this situation as a “youth problem.” 

Here is another personal experience involving a 
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more serious issue. A casual acquaintance, discover- 
ing that my work is with young people, expressed 
grave concern over the “High School drinking,” in 
his city. I knew what he meant, of course, but the 
issue is not nearly as simple as the term implies. After 
he had repeated the phrase a number of times, I ven- 
tured a comment. “I don’t quite get your meaning on 
the ‘High School drinking’ business,” I said. “Are 
you intimating that there is a saloon in the school, or 
are you insinuating that the pupils make their own 
gin in the chemical laboratories?” He thought I was 
being facetious but I insist on the pertinency of my 
questions. I concede that some young persons, who 
attend High School, drink but to refer to it as “High 
School drinking” is deceptive description and mis- 
leading as to the remedy. School drinking, such as it 
is, is a cooperative product of home and community 
with the school involved not at all. It is almost en- 
tirely an adult problem. There are, of course, no 
young peoples’ breweries or distilleries nor is the High 
School population consulted in making regulatory 
laws. If youth were to be consulted and if the laws 
were made in the classroom, I am one who thinks 
that we should have better laws and better enforce- 
ment. I do not moralize about this, understand. I 
merely point out that many things referred to as 
“youth problems” are not that at all. 
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As further illustration that troublesome situations 
are joint enterprises and are too involved for outside 
prescription, let us go into the matter of late hours. 
Here is one of the most inexhaustible sources of good 
snappy argument and depressing frustration. Aiter 
the manner of the old dolorous song, tonight millions 
of parents will place figurative lamps in the window 
to await the return of wandering children. In many 
cases the lamps will be futile because daylight will 
arrive to show the wanderer home. The thing starts 
with a warning, as they leave in the early evening: 
“For Heaven’s sake please don’t stay out so late to- 
night.” They answer dutifully, “No, Daddy,” and off 
they go. The hitch in this parting ritual lies in the 
word “late.” For purposes of conciseness, it means 
just nothing at all. “Late” has completely changed 
its meaning and connotation in the last generation. 
If I, as a boy, were out after ten or eleven, my parents 
would want to know exactly whose home I was in. I 
consider myself well informed if I know in what State 
my offspring are. Eleven o’clock used to be late and 
the hour of twelve had something almost indecent 
about it. All the associations of my thinking synony- 
mize “late” with twelve o’clock, and that’s what I 
mean when I instruct the children to come home 
early. 

To the younger crowd, however, “late” means 
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something entirely different. I have a hunch that my 
daughters think that it’s anything after four a.m. One 
day in Grandma’s presence I casually asked one of 
our gang what time she got in the night before. She 
answered, “I was bored with the party and left a 
little after one.” She spoke as though she had changed 
her mind on the way and had turned around abruptly 
and returned home. She was afraid that she had of- 
fended her host. I didn’t brave a look at Grandma 
and changed the subject of conversation. 

All of this is bound to be disturbing to those of us 
who consider regular sleep a boon to health and are 
suspicious that late hours break down desirable re- 
straints. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to call it a 
“youth problem.” The change was brought about by 
the adult generation. We were the first to start prowl- 
ing around by night. In my high-school days dances 
began at eight and I could walk to my girl’s house in 
ten minutes. I could and did see her from the dance 
and was back home in half an hour. It was very sim- 
ple. But many of our daughters’ boy friends live an 
hour or two away from our house. They have dinner 
at seven, arrive for the young ladies a little before 
nine, get to the dance a little after ten, at which time 
the evening is just beginning. Then if the young man 
is to be home by three, he will have to keep moving. 
If his mother is tossing in her bed with all sorts of 
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direful forebodings, a simple cure involves only a 
matter of time tables and arithmetic. We parents do 
not need specialists for that, do we? StiU, we must, 
in some way, get the idea out of our heads that mid- 
night is the last frontier of decency and I guess we 
may as well admit that the bewitching hour has slip- 
ped from twelve to four. 

Adults, as intimated above, brought all this about. 
They fix the late dinner hours, manage the late 
dances, serve the late refreshments, run the late trains 
and conduct the late orchestras. We are the original 
time jugglers, moving the clocks to save an hour in 
summer, changing “Late” from night to morning and 
shoving Thanksgiving aroimd as though it were a 
piece of old furniture. Furthermore, we stay up our- 
selves. On occasions when Elinore and I have stayed 
out until two or three, we have noticed more adults 
than children around in the trains, subways or buses. 
There sit mammas and papas sleepy and, I admit, 
not unbowed. 

Even the mechanics of today increase this worry 
about hours. Recently Elinore and I, disturbed, set a 
“Two A.M.” limit on Ann. She was being taken, by 
car, to a party some forty or fifty miles away. If she 
were delayed for any reason, we insisted that she tele- 
phone us, and we intimated that no casual excuse 
would sufiice. Sure enough at one forty-five we were 
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awakened by the ringing of the phone. Ann’s voice 
was anxious and perturbed. The battery had fallen 
out of the car. That was a new one to me but I had 
seen the car and gave credence to the story. I was 
surprised, in fact, that it moved at all. They had re* 
covered the battery, wired it in, but precious time 
had been lost. I was sympathetic, but as I listened, 
sleepy-eyed, I was overcome no end by the intricacies 
of the new day. No such problem faced my parents. 
Fallen batteries are a modern menace. Even the car 
itself, I hasten to report, belonged to another genera- 
tion. 

I would not have you believe that I condone im- 
limited lateness nor do I consider the issue a slight 
one. The question, however, is far-reaching and in- 
volved and is to be met by no stock answer or patent 
remedy. Time after time, parents arise to ask how to 
handle the matter, not realizing that hours could be 
consumed in the answer. I generally dodge the issue 
in forums by asking in return, “What time do you go 
to bed?” But it’s a mean question and not the whole 
answer. 

Finally, a further reason why we perfect the best 
method at home is that although the “trial-and- 
error” way is expensive, it possesses some things that 
are provided in no other manner. You may, for in- 
stance, buy a book on how to run an automobile. In 
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fact with each new car come instructions as to its 
uses. But you do not really start to learn to drive until 
you actually sit behind the wheel and make the thing 
go. Judging distance, regulating speed, getting the 
feel of the thing, these all come as you go too far, 
move too fast or jerk the passenger’s head off. If you 
keep at it, years later, you will be able to back in a 
given space and park legally along the curb. For me, 
however, it is a matter of the whole block, many 
backings and cuttings and not too helpful advice 
from the back seat. One of Elinore’s keenest pleas- 
ures in life is that she does it much better than I do. 
Yet in a written examination, I could describe what 
to do much better and more coherently than she. 
Raising a family is like that, only harder. In life you 
learn by scraping people’s dispositions, bumping into 
their ambitions and getting over on their side. You 
never know how to handle red and green lights nor 
when to slow down and speed up. That is, you never 
know until you have tried and tried. It’s shly, isn’t it, 
to give up or become discouraged over mistakes, and 
it’s wishful t hink ing to imagine you can always hire 
a chauffeur. 

By way of review, let us now list four good reasons 
why relief should be home-brewed. 

( I ) Your home is unique and peculiar. All homes 
may breed the same problems, but they do it in dif- 
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ferent ways. It is almost impossible for you to report 
all the attendant circumstances to some outsider. 

(2) Only you are around all the time. Remedies 
may not work rapidly, need-constant application and 
call for continued adjustments. 

(3) Parents are a part of the problem, too. You 
and I and our generation contribute to the situation. 
Together we cause the rumpus and together, at 
home, we will have to quiet it down. 

(4) The “trial-and-error” method, applicable 
only at home, is an ultimate necessity. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not written to sug- 
gest that we may not secure valuable assistance by 
reading, study or outside consultation, but rather to 
emphasize that these must be considered as helps and 
not complete solutions. They do not settle our con- 
flicts but they do serve to equip us to deal with them. 
It might be worth while to consider this outside assist- 
ance. In the first place it seems to me that the com- 
bined observations and opinions of those who have 
studied home life have emphasized and established 
some fine general principles. Among the best are: 

( 1 ) A home should be person-centered. It should 
not revolve around either the parents or the child, 
but about the group and the members of it. 

(2) Back of every “situation” is a cause which, if 
revealed, leads to the remedy. 
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(3) Discipline, order, obedience and regulations 
are not ends in themselves. The end is useful and 
happy living. Other things are incidental. 

(4) One learns by action and through activity 
more' effectively than by being told or being watched. 

(5) If you desire to implant character qualities in 
people, it’s a good idea to have some one about who 
has the qualities. 

These are a few of the valuable generalities in the 
light of which we can tackle our worries. 

The experts also have at their finger tips the re- 
sults of studies and surveys and a lot of invaluable in- 
formation that may meet many emergencies. Once I 
was in a panel discussion where a group of selected 
mothers were directing questions at two very capable 
experts. It was my part to make the mothers feel at 
home and interpret the answers of the specialists, in 
case they should become too technical. A worried 
mother wanted to know about nightmares, to which 
her child was subjected. I knew nothing about them 
and had never needed to face their menace. Eli- 
nore and I are kept agitated and alert by our brood 
when they are awake but have never gone extensively 
into their sleeping habits. When they retire we ex- 
perience the same feeling of relief that comes when 
we put the car in the garage. “There ! No chance of 
an accident for another few hours.” In this instance 
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I was impressed with the help the experts could give. 
One of them remarked that unless the nightmares 
came oftener than once a week, no serious trouble 
was indicated. She quoted the results of a recent 
study as her authority. The other specialist stated, 
with real courage, that a most common cause for 
nightmares is the extra covers with which many 
mothers swaddle their children. Here were two sug- 
gestions that eased a mother’s worry but could come 
only from people who were specialists in the field. 

I doubt whether this advice will deter the vast 
number of parents who wiU, tonight, “tuck their 
children in,” but at least they now know who is to 
blame. No mere father can be expected to know 
much about this business, but I think a good method 
of handling the matter is to kiss the kids good-night 
and say, “If you get cold during the night, hop out 
and get yourself another blanket from the closet.” 

I recommend much reading but suggest that it be 
done carefully as though one were searching for in- 
formation and not a list of rules and regulations. 

In addition to learning these general principles 
and the acquisition of rehable information, there wiU 
be instances where a psychiatrist should be consulted. 
Stubborn peculiarities may call for outside treatment. 
When we are convinced of this need, we should meet 
it without any sense of shame or disgrace. I don’t 
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know how it started but I think one of our worst 
weaknesses is to consider a mental twist in one of our 
children more repugnant than, let us say, a sprained 
ankle or a stomach-ache. Pronounced lying, for in- 
stance, may have as definite a cause as pronounced 
limping, and a mental X-ray is just as respectable as 
a physical one. 

Conceding the value of all this assistance, let me 
repeat that the home is the real laboratory and upon 
the people in it falls the final responsibility. Comes 
the moment when you will have to say, “Doctor 
Grimes thinks this way and the books and magazines 
say this, so I imagine I know what to do and I’d 
better get at it.” Good luck to you; and I should like 
to take up in the next chapter an idea that may avert 
a number of headaches as home issues, like clouds, 
thicken about us and life bombards us with its en- 
tanglements. I am not offering it as an all-out solu- 
tion, understand, but it may help. 








0) ne reason for my total failure as a golfer was 
that I received too many instructions and too much 
advice. Fundamentally all that a game of golf in- 
volves is that a man shall take a club, walk up to a 
ball and hit it toward the green. It sounds simple, but 
th anks to books, articles and instructors I am no 
longer able to take such a carefree attitude. I must 
hold my wrists so. I must keep my head down. There 
are exact instructions for my elbows, my shoulders 
and even my thumb. I must squat a little but not too 
much. I must stand the right distance from the ball, 
an achievement which has never been mine either 
before or after I have hit it. Standing there I check- 
list myself part by part, chanting the while the 
game’s most inviolate incantation, “I must follow 
through, follow, follow through!” The prospects of 
going through all this about one hundred and twenty 
times per game finally induced me to chuck the 
whole business. That, and watchmg a couple of 
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young caddies step up to the ball, seemingly without 
thought or care, and drive the thing unerringly on its 
way. I make no assertions that these rules were bad, 
and I admit of their necessity, but I insist that they 
finally submerged one faltering beginner. 

This principle has a definite bearing on life with 
the family. It would take a million rules of conduct 
to regulate a sin gle life. There are so many permuta- 
tions and combinations of things that there never will 
be a complete compilation of “Do’s and Don’ts.” 
Thumbing an index for specific instructions is futile, 
and to attempt to give youth ready-made directions 
for all emergencies is a staggering task. 

Small wonder there are so many books on man- 
ners and so many people who act mechanically. Take, 
for instance, the simple matter of introducing one 
person to another. Until recently I have gone through 
life confident that I could make one of my friends 
acquainted with another, without social blunder. It 
turns out, however, that I have been oversimplifying 
the whole routine. In a way I was hoisted on my own 
petard. I must teU you about it. The time arrived, 
I felt, when it would be a good thing to have a book 
on customs and manners lying about the house. While 
Grandma is a meticulous person, with a keen eye on 
the proprieties, the children seemed in need of in- 
struction and Elinore, herself, is not beyond an occa- 
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sional lapse. I purchased the book and, now and then, 
quoted it. The family was particularly enhanced with 
a most exciting description of how to take a piece of 
gristle out of one’s mouth in the middle of a meal. 
That’s a wow! Intricate, perhaps, but effective. But 
it was when I turned to the chapter on introductions 
that my erstwhile confidence tumbled about my very 
eyes. Should the man or the woman be named first? 
Who is presented? What difference does age make? 
Does the hostess have special consideration? Suppose 
one is a very distinguished person? What if the Presi- 
dent of the United States dropped in, or, more likely, 
his wife? Should the gentleman ever remain seated 
while being introduced? The answer to that one is 
that he may, but I am not going to tell you when. 
You can buy your own book on manners and find out. 

I am not carrying on a crusade against good man- 
ners, but in the business of character development 
we must not be misled by a method which is only 
conduct determination and may have little or not a 
thing to do with character. When we apply detailed 
direction to all the activities of the day, we create an 
overwhelming list of rules and head, inevitably, into 
disturbing results. In the first place we are unable to 
cover aU emergencies, in the second place we produce 
a priggish set of automatons instead of real people, 
in the third place we set up a nagging procedure that 
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keeps all of us interfering with all the rest of us. In 
the fourth and worst place we develop an overwhelm- 
ing code of infinitesimal detail that becomes substi- 
tuted for a real way of living. 

I would not have you think that I am tilting at 
windmills. The temptation to accept routine conduct 
in place of sound character is a subtle and popular 
one. It is often the easiest way to control people and 
makes a quick impression on the neighbors. And now 
comes the time to state the theme of this chapter. 
Here it is. Sound conduct comes from sound attitudes 
and outward lapses are the result of inner weaknesses. 
Cures are more often inner reforms than surface re- 
straints. Conceding the necessity of some rules and 
regulations, it is better to direct more attention to 
what people want to do with less nagging about what 
they should or do do. You may condemn this as too 
long range a view and I am willing to admit that it 
requires more ingenuity and time. However, in the 
long run it’s the better way. 

Let’s have a few specific examples. Consider the 
inelegant case of the “belching boy.” Believe it or not 
I heard a mother complain bitterly over her son’s 
shortcomings m this field of endeavor. She had, she 
said, admonished him constantly but he had paid 
no attention to her. She had gone so far as to forbid 
any such form of expression. I was tempted to remind 
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her that King Canute tried out that same strategy 
with the ocean, also without results. The mother 
seemed quite surprised when some one suggested that 
a doctor’s advice on food and digestion might be a 
better way to attack the problem. Obviously all this 
is purely physical but the principle holds that gen- 
erally outward manifestations are the results of inner 
disturbance. 

More involved is the case of Jennie, a bright young 
lady of twelve who has learned to swear and use alto- 
gether too much slang. She does this, of course, to 
appear smart. A spanking makes her careful when 
potential spankers are about and more voluble when 
they aren’t. Scoldings and admonitions merely ac- 
centuate her success. Even if she is small, she can ac- 
tually disturb these much larger persons. Suppose, 
however, you are able to change her attitude about 
showing off. Suppose you give her a more acceptable 
method of self-expression. This is real education. It 
takes place inside Jennie. I cannot refrain from in- 
serting here that all slang is not bad and some of it 
may be attractive. Jennie’s mother objects to “goof” 
and “drip” when really she would be hard put to it 
to suggest effective synonyms. 

We come now to Jud, who is in college, and we are 
about to explore one of his mother’s peculiarities. It’s 
really not any of my business, so I write objectively 
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and absolutely without hope of changing what I con- 
sider to be a silly procedure. Every week or so Jud 
dutifully collects his laundry, packs it in a special 
container and mails it across three states to our house. 
Elinore unpacks it, sends it out for cleaning and mails 
it back to Jud, after a little mending on the washed 
and ironed clothing. It recrosses the three states and 
ultimately gets to Jud. Elinore justifies this round- 
about inefficiency by saying that it enables her to 
keep a check on Jud’s clothes. She intimates that, 
anyway, it is her affair and climaxes her argument 
with a final and unanswerable, “Anyway, I like to do 
it.” To my way of thinking, Jud, who is twenty-one 
now and a big boy, should know enough to handle his 
own laundry and I “pooh-pooh” the whole business 
as maternal instinct following Uncle Sam’s postmen 
through rain and hail and storm, on their appointed 
tasks, to no good purpose. 

In giving you my condenmation and Elinore’s de- 
fense of the laundry-box routine I have purposely 
omitted the one real issue. If this procedure is any use 
at aU, it must validate itself as teaching Jud the right 
attitude toward his clothes and personal cleanliness. 
If it does that, I am wrong and Elinore is right, and 
I still think it’s silly. I suppose Elinore figures that 
Jud will change his shirts more often if he knows his 
mother will be seeing the dirty ones, but I think that 
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Jud’s conception of a clean shirt should stand on its 
own feet and that he should develop his own attitude 
toward laundry uninfluenced by fear of his mother’s 
inspection. Of course, one may argue that if Elinore 
introduces Jud into right practices of toiletry, they 
will become a habit with him and automatically he 
will become a clean person in clean clothes. Habits, 
of course, may serve to create correct attitudes but 
are never themselves substitutes for real character 
education. It is better, I think, to start early in efforts 
to create children who will want to do the right thing 
than to keep forcing them to do so whether they want 
to or not. 

Let us at the moment create the Osgood family. 
Pop Osgood, Mom Osgood, Bobby age eleven and 
Susie age thirteen. Mr. Osgood views life from forty 
years of experience and good standing. He is a good 
businessman, active in the church, Rotary Club and 
community matters. Once a year, on father’s night, 
he wiU attend the Parent-Teachers’ Meeting out of 
good nature and for the sake of peace. Mrs. Osgood 
has her own club affiliations, runs an orderly home 
and leans a little to being a bit too precise. Properly, 
they consider that their most important responsibility 
is to set Bobby’s and Susie’s feet on the right path. 
The two yoimgsters, being normal, have other ideas 
now and then. If, peering into the future, the senior 
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Osgoods fix their own careers as ideals to be achieved 
by their children let us not be too hard on them. You 
and I are somewhat like that ourselves. With becom- 
ing modesty we parents may deny the allegation that 
we set ourselves as models but, nevertheless, we put 
on pressure, consciously or not, to make them con- 
form to our standards. Listen. “I wouldn’t wear my 
hair that way.” “You don’t see me sitting that way.” 
“Suppose I were as careless about my business as you 
are about school.” “I never was permitted to talk like 
that to my parents.” “I never kept such late hours.” 
There may be no harm in all this and I merely record 
it lest we go on kidding ourselves. Too often when we 
say, “I want my son to be a better man than I am,” 
we really mean it, but use our own standards of a 
“better man.” That’s bad, if our standards are nar- 
row and poorly defined. 

But back to the Osgoods and their efforts to teach 
Bobby and Susie the way of good living. Thousands 
of years ago there began an accumulation of rules 
that the Osgood children must follow if they are to 
be considered “good.” Modes and manners are cre- 
ated through the centuries precept by precept, carry 
over from one generation to another and total up to 
an astonishing amount. They have never been gotten 
all together in one big pile, and it’s a good thing. 
There are so many rules for life that seeing them all 
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at one time might be conducive to giving up the 
whole thing. Mr. and Mrs. Osgood have classified 
these findings of mankind under two headings. 

(0 Do. 

( 2 ) Don’t. 

Watch these model parents as they pick appro- 
priate “Dos and don’ts” out of the air and start their 
daily grind with their two proteges. Do wash your 
neck ! Don’t scratch yourself in public ! Do keep your 
hair combed! Don’t interrupt! Do obey promptly! 
Don’t tease! Do hold your fork this way! Don’t show 
too much of your body! Do rise when Aunty May 
comes! Don’t fidget! Do excuse yourself when you 
leave the room! Don’t say, in all instances, what you 
are leaving for! Do tell the truth! Don’t tell all the 
truth, aU the time! It is obvious that this confusion 
could and will go on forever. Nor do I string along 
with the advanced school who underestimate the “Do 
and Don’t” approach. I have seen mothers use it with 
little children who could not be expected to figure 
things out for themselves and later I have seen these 
same children use tender “Dos and don’ts” to a 
grandmother who had become a little tired of figur- 
ing things out and welcomed help. Because we learn 
largely through action and experience, it’s well, I 
think, to have folks around with advice and warnings. 
So for a time Mr. and Mrs. Osgood were on perfectly 
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safe ground with their “Dos and Don’ts” when they 
insisted that Bobbie should eat with a spoon because 
it was tidier and less dangerous a utensil than a knife, 
and later when they told him not to play in the streets. 

Elinore uses this method efiectively with a couple 
of refinements of her own. She doesn’t piddle about 
with little isolated “Dos and Don’ts” for each par- 
ticular case. She gazes at life and with a grand ges- 
ture includes everything in one sweeping order. 
“Don’t tease,” she says, and believe me that covers 
everything. “Do pick up your room,” she orders, and 
this one “do” covers a thousand details. Nor does the 
element of time cramp her technique. When she 
speaks, she means from now on. Fifteen years ago she 
told Jane to set up the table for dinner, and without 
turmoil Jane has done it ever since. Not all of these 
eternal injections have worked, and the girls do sneak 
off with her “bobbie pins” and pilfer her stamps, but 
her batting average is much higher than mine and, 
secretly, I gloat over her occasional failure. As she 
grows older— she is now forty-seven— she weakens a 
little, and Ruth, fourteen and the youngest, gets by 
now and then with a slight case of murder. This gen- 
eral method saves worlds of nagging and irritation. 

Elinore discovered that “Dos and Don’ts” need not 
always be oral. One time, when I was the minister of 
a downtown church in a busy city, she wanted to at- 
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tend a ladies’ meeting and was unable to park our 
young son Jud anywhere. She went to the meeting, 
bringing Jud and a long rope. It was the most lengthy 
apron string that I have ever seen. She tied the 
church on one end of it and Jud on the other. This 
gave him most of the church lawn to play in. He was 
quite content, but one of the ladies was upset. “It’s a 
heartless thing to do, tying yoiu little boy up that 
way,” she objected. “It’s better than having him run 
over by a trolley car,” Elinore asserted. And that was 
that. 

I admit willingly the validity of the “Dos and 
Don’ts,” but, like all other good things, it has its limi- 
tations. Too often it leads to dictatorship and it may 
breed only docility and stupidity. I must report that 
right here is where Mrs. Osgood made her first mis- 
take. One day she was supervising Bobby in the busi- 
ness of eating a chicken leg. He had discarded. all 
tools and was making marvelous headway when his 
mother’s eagle eye caught the procedings. She said, 
“Bobby, what on earth are you doing? Please use 
your knife and fork.” Bobby was hurt and surprised. 
Every instinct in him rebelled. “Why?” he insisted. 
Mrs. Osgood never once appreciated that here was a 
moment laden with possibilities. Patiently enough she 
said, “Because Mamma says so. It’s simply not done!” 
And for that piece of futility, Mrs. Osgood is chucked 
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right out of this book forever, and never will be in- 
vited to return. 

When a young person asks “Why” a most propi- 
tious moment for developing reason and sense has 
arisen. Now is the time for childish “Dos and Don’ts” 
to become something infinitely better. Here is the op- 
portunity to let all the Bobbys and Susies in on the 
reasons for codes of conduct and eventually to give 
them voice in their making. Here is where the im- 
plantation of attitudes comes to life. I warn you that 
it is no easy matter. Education is a slow process and 
rules may not be given up suddenly. We do not 
emerge completely from the period of detailed direc- 
tion into an area of free choice. But unless we are go- 
ing on endlessly with the pestiferous “Do-Don’t” 
method, we interpret Bobby’s “Why?” not as unfilial 
negation of ourselves so much as a first step in his 
growing self. From now on we blend our conception 
of a behavior pattern with reason and understand- 
ing. Gradually attitudes may now be formed which 
are the real directive influences in all our lives. 

This transition from rigid imposition of rules and 
regulations to reliance on attitudes is the very essence 
of good home training. Because the Osgoods never 
tried to do anything about it we erased them without 
mercy from these pages. I am frank to report that the 
Ellenwoods have similar weaknesses. To be specific. 
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I should like to relate how I made a silly mistake my- 
self once. Since Jud has been in college he has been 
remarkably regular in writing home once a week. I 
am no stickler for methodical correspondence, feeling 
that if one writes whenever he has something to say 
it’s often enough. He missed out on one of his weekly 
letters and unfortimately it happened to be the week 
of Jane’s birthday. Elinore, who makes a great deal 
of all our natal events, had particularly requested 
that Jud write his sister. Maybe the burden of two 
letters was too heavy a load on his mind and possibly 
he became too engrossed in his scholastic responsibili- 
ties. (Don’t laugh!) In any case he wrote no letter at 
all. Elinore was hurt, Jane was disturbed and, be- 
cause of the special occasion, I was mad. 

Our method of corresponding with Jud is that 
every Sunday afternoon, while I read or listen to the 
radio, Elinore writes. Jud looks for this regular letter 
because, among other things, he finds his weekly 
check enclosed. On this particular Sunday I inter- 
rupted the broadcast to announce a special war bul- 
letin of my own. I said, “Listen, Elinore, don’t put 
Jud’s check in the letter. If he has become careless 
about writing home, let him go hungry for a while. 
Next time he will remember.” I was expecting Eli- 
nore to object to this bit of childishness, and I was 
disappointed when she didn’t. We held the check up 
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until Tuesday and weakened. All of this was a most 
silly business and gives Jud an ulterior motive for 
writing home. Every time I think of it I get madder 
at myself than I was at Jud. Recently I criticized Eli- 
nore for falling in with the plan. What I should have 
done was to have written Jud something like this: 

Dear Jud, 

We missed your letter a lot. I don’t suppose you 
can understand it fully, but your mother and I 
have been working twenty-five years to put this 
family together. Sometimes it knocks and rattles 
like our car but, as yet, we have not lost any parts. 
You were the first to shove off, for any length of 
time, and your letters keep the old folks from be- 
coming lonely. Besides I think a spirit of family 
unity is a swell help for each of us. I can under- 
stand how you missed up on Jane’s birthday, be- 
cause I am no good at remembering such things, 
but your mother is sort of a nut on these matters. 
She sends all kinds of cards to all kinds of people 
on all kinds of events. Remember how disturbed 
she was when she thought she lost her anniversary 
date book? She mourned over it more than if she 
had mislaid me! WeU, we’ll be hearing from you, 

' Dad. 

P. S. Here’s your check. 
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This letter, had I been smart enough to write it at 
the time, would have been an intelligent effort to- 
ward developing an attitude. What I really did was 
just plain nonsense, a futile hang-over from the 
“papa will spank” period. 

I hope you are not thinking that I stress the atti- 
tude idea to the elimination of aU rules of conduct. 
Sometimes rigid regulations are essential and some- 
times the enforcement of them may be educative in 
the best sense. On the other hand, and at this point I 
am obstinate, attempts to regulate chiefly by routine 
and rote are superficial and tiresome. They create a 
boredom which is just about the worst enemy to a 
real home. Let’s describe the theme of this chapter 
in three stages. 

(i) At first, with very yoimg children, we are 
forced to use the “Do-Don’t” method. We insist on 
quick obedience and depend on watchfulness and su- 
pervision. We even play around with rewards and 
punishments. This is the dog method. “Bark and I’ll 
give you a bone.” Obviously we will not be able to 
continue this system forever. Children move from the 
play-pen to wander down many streets and our eyes 
cannot see around corners. Furthermore there comes 
a time when youth doubts our wisdom and questions 
our authority. We are coerced, therefore, to a for- 
ward step. 
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( 2 ) We now enter a period when we continue to use 
the authoritative approach but sense, uneasily, that 
it becomes increasingly futile and that we become 
increasingly overbearing. This is the moment when 
intelligent parents are born and fun and enjoyment 
come into the home. We find ourselves looking for 
evidence that the youngsters are doing the right thing 
because they like it. We argue with them and are ex- 
cited and glad when they argue with us. Family con- 
duct represents a group action. We may find our- 
selves saying, “You cannot wear that screaming nail- 
polish !” But as we say it, we are wondering how to 
implant “taste” in the yotmg lady. This second step 
is difficult and often painful. Literally we are hauling 
ourselves off our thrones and encouraging others to 
help toward our own undoing. Arguments will pre- 
vail and emotions are churned up. Often we go about 
mumbling to ourselves, “I give them an inch and they 
take a mile.” 

(3) Now and then, in an area here and there, we 
reach a point when dilemmas in personal adjust- 
ments are met with common attitudes toward life in 
which all members of the family participate. We de- 
pend more and more on choice, less and less on dicta- 
tion. We now experience the real peace that comes in 
the wake of an issue met successfully rather than the 
bogus serenity of suppressing the issue. Once we are 
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able, for instance, to implant an intelligent social atti- 
tude we eliminate a whole group of problems. All this 
is difficult to achieve, calls for embarrassments, is 
likely to produce “forward children” and often drives 
me to a sense of sheer frustration. Still, I had rather 
put up with a forward youngster than a backward 
one, and, I say it reluctantly, it does me good to be 
frustrated. This third step is the final graduation 
exercise in the school of good family relations. At our 
house we just about get passing marks and I hasten 
to add that no one pinned Cum Laude on our front 
door. 

Of course all this would be rather simple if all peo- 
ple were at their best at all times, if we knew when 
and about what things to quit ordering and start ar- 
guing, if we were aU rational and reasonable and if 
our arguments could be impartial and imiiersonal, 
well documented and imemotional. These, I am 
afraid, are pretty big “ifs” that will always persist. 
Adjustments end only with life itself. But it’s fun try- 
ing and only the perverted want to give or take orders 
all the time. 

As this chapter comes to a close, I caimot refrain 
from adding a couple of unpleaszmt reactions that I 
undergo when I try to work along these lines. I record 
them, because I imagine that you also will have them. 
I can’t be, with all my shortcomings, the only father 
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in the world to suffer so. It was suggested a while 
back that opportunity for progress is offered when 
Junior asks “why?” The humor of a popular radio 
program centers exactly at this point. “Why, 
Daddy?” asks Baby Snooks, with a delightful blend 
of naive uncertainty and emerging doubt, after her 
harassed father has hurled a dictum. After each 
“why” he becomes madder and madder as the utter 
despair enmeshes him. He always ends up with a 
spanking for her and by that time I give him a hearty 
cheer and delight in her crying exit. That spanking, 
I am sure, is vicarious relief for millions of parents. 
Let me humbly confess that when our gang peppers 
me with “why’s” I am not only fit but willing to be 
tied. Here am I, with nearly half a century’s experi- 
ence to my credit, having the accumulated wisdom 
and mellowness of maturity, and here is Ruth, fifteen, 
still a struggling sophomore, daring to question my 
judgment. Is it any wonder that I launch into spirited 
defense of my original assertion by shouting seven 
or eight others? And am I to be expected to control 
myself when for each of my new affirmations Ruth, 
imdaunted, asks a new “why?” It is aU very humiliat- 
ing. Don’t you find it that way? 

I have a further devastating moment, when in the 
midst of my self-defense, it dawns on me with shock 
and chagrin that I am wrong! Attempting to correct 
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my daughter, out of a clear sky it is revealed that it 
is I who, as the Negro spiritual wisely suggests, is “in 
need of prayer.” In these emergencies it takes all my 
finesse to beat a strategic retreat. My stock escape is, 
“I will talk to you later about this. Just now I am too 
busy.” Or, “When you can talk about this sensibly we 
will take it up again.” But I am beaten and I know 
it and I am afraid they know it . . . and how are 
things with you? 

The Battle of the Gaudy Fingernails is a good illus- 
tration. No matter on how high a plane I start off, I 
end by being forced to admit that the only reason I 
don’t like them is that I don’t like them. “But,” says 
each of my daughters, “you don’t like spinach or 
string beans or jelly or operas or asparagus or rare 
roast beef or bridge parties or the funnies or straight- 
back chairs or Mamma’s new hat or concerts or de- 
partment stores or lots of other things that some peo- 
ple prefer. And you do like sausage and scrapple and 
stews and fishing and pinochle and loose clothes and 
onions in everything and codfish and stuff on your 
hair and murder stories and The Shadow, that 
Mamma and even smarter people do not like at all. 
So why can’t I have my fingernails like this?” Not 
even this book has an answer to that one. In the girls’ 
presence I appealed to Jud, a masculine sort of chap 
not given to frills. He let me down. I owe it to myself 
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to declare that I have found a way of adjustment. I 
pay no attention to their fingernails any more at all. 
I shouldn’t have brought the matter up in the first 
place. 

Speaking of adjustments, I hope you have not for- 
gotten that this chapter is written to suggest the su- 
periority of attitudes over regulations. But what atti- 
tudes? I’d like to name a few in the next chapter. 
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A .^v sitting back of us in church leaned over, 
when she should have had her mind on other things, 
and whispered: “You have such a lovely family!” It 
was neither the time nor the place to argue but I 
could have offered rebuttal. I admit that in church 
we are attentive and well behaved. Obviously, we are 
not always in church. The kindly lady was judging 
by externals, but one can never tell by looks. It is true 
that inside deficiencies may distort appearances as 
real character seeps through but, on the other hand, 
I have often seen a mean disposition take on a benefi- 
cent cover. We merely waste time in dressing up the 
outside if the inside is shoddy. This is why I insist 
on the significance of deep-seated- attitudes as the 
most reliable source of good conduct. 

But what attitudes? It seems to me that most of us 
are altogether too general in our efforts to rear good 
children and in our definitions of what makes them 
good. We are meticulous and particular enough when 
we form judgment on soup or chairs or clothes or 
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books but we rarely break down character qualities 
into specifics. It is important to name three : Intelli- 
gence, self -helpfulness, conscientiousness. I think it 
would be well for us to say, “Here is quite a responsi- 
bility thrust upon us in the person of a son. As he grows 
up with us just what qualities of character or atti- 
tudes toward life are we going to try to give him?” 
When one hears of something as developing charac- 
ter he should ask quickly what kind of character? Be- 
cause we so often have a superficial and vague con- 
ception of character we slip into many mistakes. One 
is illustrated in the old adage : “The devil finds work 
for idle hands.” I am not so sure! If the devil were 
to make a serious business of enlisting recruits he 
might search out those with the busiest hands. There 
is no possible way of telling whether busy hands are 
better than idle ones until we know exactly what the 
busy hands are doing. Only with this information 
may we make intelligent comparison. Or consider this 
one: “We must keep the children off the street!” 
Here is another futility unless we know where they 
go when they leave the street. Playgrounds may be 
good or bad, depending on their leadership and pro- 
gram. 

Winter approaches as I write these lines and soon 
Elinore will be buying clothes to keep us all warm. 
She is our official clothier. She spends no time on 
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generalities. Notice how specific she is as she lines us 
all up. She discerns how much each of us has grown 
and, in my case, where ! Then she sallies forth to se- 
cure specific articles to cover our specific parts. If she 
were to be as vague about it as we are in discussing 
and developing character how strange we should look 
and how likely to freeze. I am about to list three 
great character qualities as the source of sound atti- 
tudes which, in turn, are the motivation for good con- 
duct. You may not like the selections and I am not 
at all sure that you should. What is important is that 
you have a list of your own. In an effort to be real 
let us set these youngsters of ours right in front of us 
and say: “Be quiet now as father is looking at the 
outside of you but is considering what there should 
be on the inside.” 

Intelligence 

First of all I want my children to be intelligent. 
Goodness without intelligence is accidental and tran- 
sitory. There is no abiding virtue in being good 
merely because one is so slow that he is unable to 
think of anything else to do. One of the best defini- 
tions of intelligence is that it is the ability to handle 
well any situation that may arise. This puts a prac- 
tical value on the quality, emphasizing not only what 
we know but also the ability to use what we know in 
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determining what to do. It is akin to what people call 
“common sense.” It includes sizing up a situation, re- 
lating it to oneself and using one’s own best judgment 
in deciding what is to be done. Information, reason 
and controlled emotions are essential. “Be your age,” 
“Watch your step” and “Use your head” are popular 
and pertinent exhortations along this line. 

You have heard, undoubtedly, of “Safety Week.” 
This is a period of the year when a lot of people re- 
serve seven days to tell a lot of other people to keep 
clear of moving trucks and not to hit their fingers 
with hammers. I may be deemed unappreciative of 
a good cause but I must admit that it seems a bit 
silly that we must take a special week asking each 
other not to get injured. Still, it seems to be necessary. 
Every one knows that he should be careful but no one 
is intelligent about it until he is careful, so, even if 
I have to laugh at the special week, it may be a good 
thing for all of us to warn the rest of us to watch our 
collective steps. Real intelligence, however, covers 
fifty-two-week periods of using our heads. 

When and how does one acquire this basic essen- 
tial? He begins to develop it at the exact moment 
when he asks his first “why?” At that moment he is 
aware, perhaps dimly, that a number of choices are 
available. He is beginning to emerge as one who is 
about to debate with himself, and with others, about 
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his own actions. Unconsciously he says to himself, 
“For my own good I cannot always keep on doing 
what I am told. I must start figuring things out for 
myself.” Poor little chap! I hope he doesn’t know 
what he is up against. Take a look, for instance, at the 
things that line up on my side when one of the chil- 
dren raises a first mild objection to parental dicta- 
tion. Discipline, authority, conformity, tradition, 
what the neighbors think, these all form in battle 
array of tanks and siege guns to put down the in- 
cipient rebel. But it takes a lot to knock him over, 
thank God! Thoughtful parents should hail this first 
sign of personality with as much fervor as they sight 
a new tooth. 

Next door to us is a delightful little girl, not long 
graduated from her play-pen. She has one habit of 
such superb disdain for all the proprieties that, with 
her parents’ consent, I’d like to tell you about it. 
Neither her parents, nor policemen, nor grandmother 
nor the government can keep her dressed. With utter 
abandon, as one takes off his glasses, she removes her 
clothes in full view. There she stands with a sock in 
one hand, waving with the other her flag of defiance, 
which, I am thrilled to report, is her rubber panties. 
She will lose out in the long run, with all the world 
against her, but to date she stays supreme. If I could 
make it clear to her I’d sneak over sometime and 
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say, “You must know that you are all wrong, Toots, 
because ultimately you’ll have to keep on some of 
your clothes, weather and civilization being what 
they are. But you’ve got something, if you can keep it 
alive ! Look at me, I detest ties but I have to wear at 
least one, and I have no earthly use for vests but the 
family is snooty about it. I’m beaten, but with your 
fine start you can really grow up and be intelligent 
about your clothing. Use your head, sister, or like me 
you will lose it.” Then I’d sneak home. 

It does seem a bit odd for one to imdress on her 
front porch but it is no more peculiar than to view 
millions of people aping one another in the matter 
of clothes, discarding old ones as modes change and 
selecting new ones according to the whims of some 
far-off stylist. There is a hopeful germ of independ- 
ence in the little girl next door and of originality too, 
if only it can be encouraged. I fear, however, that she 
will be squelched and in time look about to discover 
what others wear before she buys her costumes. 
Maybe this practice of regimentation is all right with 
clothes but it is pretty terrible with ideas. Somehow 
or other we must encourage our children to acquire 
the ability to think and reason and, therefore, to cre- 
ate. A long tedious process is involved. We shall have 
to answer aU the “whys” and encourage more. Some- 
times we will give too strenuous expression to our best 
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convictions and not be alert enough to surrender our 
worst. We shall be sorely tempted to lay violent hands 
on the young usurpers and put them in their proper 
places. At such moments the following outline of 
steps in developing intelligence will seem a pretty 
dream but I am inserting it because of its essential 
validity. 

( 1 ) Your son asks “Why?” This will indicate curi- 
osity and a beginning of independence. 

(2) He will mull over your reply. This will indi- 
cate that he is beginning to reason. 

(3) Later he will seek pertinent information. This 
will be a searching for facts and could be an end of 
prejudice and superstition. 

(4) He will decide what to do. This will give him 
an opportunity to choose, which is really the opening 
that he needs most. 

(5) He will act on his own decision. This will be 
the emerging of the individual and the beginning of 
intelligent conduct. 

Thus, if he is encouraged to ask “Why?”; if he is 
permitted to reason about your answer; if he is urged 
to get all available information; if he is given the 
privilege of choice and if he has a reasonable freedom 
of action, he may become a person of intelligence. To 
the extent that any of us achieves this, our homes 
become good places in which to live. 
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It must be apparent to you that I have been de- 
scribing a lifetime project and not a quick method 
of mechanical controls. Some things are learned 
easily like traffic rules. Some of the current issues are 
so beclouded that men fight and die, leaving sur- 
vivors to marvel at how useless it all was. Let’s put 
intelligence at the head of the list and make a prayer 
like this : “Help us to create in our homes a helpful 
tenderness toward growing people. Don’t permit our 
thoughtlessness to keep our children from thinking. 
May we encourage education as though it were fresh 
air in a stuffy room. Through all the incidents of our 
home-life may we be patient enough to nourish indi- 
viduality and may we not be in mortal fear of a few 
mistakes.” 

Self -helpfulness 

Because of the insertion of this simple quality in 
my list of three, it is possible that you wiU think I am 
riding a hobby. Still, I must insist that there is defi- 
nite danger in helping people too much and particu- 
larly in doing too many things for our children. I 
imagine that Elinore feels that my preachment of this 
virtue is motivated by self-defense as a present help 
for an aging and inadequate parent. When, for in- 
stance, one of our girls asks about the meaning of a 
word or how to spell it and I refer her to the diction- 
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ary, there seems to be a suspicion that I don’t know 
the answer. I fear that I am suspected of being lazy 
and I am given scant credit for high educative mo- 
tives on announcing the doctrine of self-helpfulness. 

Elinore evidences not the least relish as the girls 
saw, chop and carry wood at our camp or when 
Jane does carpenter work or cleans up the cellar. 
Grandma, at these times, treats me as though I were 
a slacker. But I am proud of the work that our chil- 
dren can do and one of my fears is that as Elinore and 
I grow old we are not as hard taskmasters as we used 
to be. Jane can mow a lawn and build a fence. Ann 
can handle her end of a crosscut saw and Jud can re- 
pair and mend almost anything. We have slipped up 
a little on Ruth, who is an elusive laborer, but some 
day I’m going to get at her. Whatever my motive 
may be, and I make no denial of Elinore’s implica- 
tions, I stand by my gtms. I see no hope for normal 
people who cannot help themselves and I see no way 
of teaching self-helpfulness except by seeing to it that 
every one does things. Ann recently was elected 
queen or something or other at a Junior week in a 
near-by college. She lugged home a silver loving cup 
which gave the family pride and joy. There is an inci- 
dent in Ann’s life, however, that caused me finer sat- 
isfaction. She undertook, for a few weeks, to make 
extra money by scrubbing the kitchen floor. She 
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acquired, I felt, an appreciable efficiency, though 
Elinore’s eagle eye is more critical. One Saturday 
morning I came home to find Ann in her old clothes 
scrubbing on her hands and knfies. A boy friend was 
calling. He was all dressed up, but Ann had no false 
pride. She had pulled up a chair for him by the 
kitchen door and they were discussing their triviali- 
ties as Ann chased the dirt. If I had had a loving cup 
with me I would have handed it to her myself. In 
Grandma’s days, from what I hear, girls giggled, were 
carried over puddles, now and then achieved a faint- 
ing spell but rarely entertained as they scrubbed. 

I am disturbed over the results of a questionnaire 
that came to my attention. A group of young men 
and women were asked to list and evaluate factors of 
importance in building a career. They named luck 
and “pull” and good connections and politics as vital 
elements. What dismayed me was how few of them 
considered that their own efforts ranked near the top. 
I may be put aside as hopelessly dated but I refuse to 
accept any such conclusion. I do not preach the 
Horatio Alger philosophy nor am I about to release 
bromides to the effect that diligence and drudgery 
are the unfailing sources of fame and fortune. Others 
besides the early birds sometimes catch the worm, 
and it is absurd to deny that often aU too many cir- 
cumstances and forces deal hardship and injustice to 
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worthy people. In the intricate set-up of the day, per- 
sonal efiiciency is not the key to sudden success that it 
once was and even Civil Service is not impartial. It is 
true that sheer ability will not make your son an 
executive in his company over the son of an old pal 
who has contact with a heavy stockholder. Let us 
admit too, that there is an element of buncombe in 
the assertion that any one can be the President of the 
United States, or that there is always room at the top 
for the deserving. Still if my aged memory serves me 
right even Horatio Alger used the term Luck and 
Pluck. If his young hero had the luck to meet up 
with the rich old gentleman and his beautiful daugh- 
ter, he always possessed, in addition, the pluck to 
look them over carefully and take advantage of the 
breaks. It is natural for youth to become discouraged 
and cynical as he searches for a place, but it is a mis- 
take to feel that personal worth and ability are only 
minor factors. One can recall four or five areas in 
which the individual is largely self-determining. It is 
completely up to him whether he is lazy or indus- 
trious, selfish or social, timid or courageous, unre- 
liable or dependable. He may be affected one way or 
the other by a number of things but the final decision 
will be of his own making. 

Without going into detail we may say that a per- 
son’s career will be determined by: 
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(1) All those circumstances and agencies exclu- 
sive of himself. 

(2) His own qualities and training. 

It is true that each of these affects and conditions 
the other, but it is the worst sort of fatalism to believe 
that outer circumstances wiU always vitiate one’s own 
abilities and talents. In many ways the intelligent 
home will find a method of encouraging self-help- 
fulness and will be vigilant and careful lest its prac- 
tices encourage hitchhikers and clinging vines. 

Could we consider the case of Mrs. Smith and her 
daughter Lena? Even before Lena was born she be- 
gan to change the Smith household, and her birth 
transformed her mother from a person of leisure and 
independence to an abject servant of a little baby. 
Lena must not be hungry and Lena must not be cold 
and Lena must not be uncomfortable and Lena must 
not be frightened. Mrs. Smith dedicated her life to 
these ends and later established rules for Lena to 
follow. Rules of health so she would keep well. Rules 
of safety so she would not be hurt. Rules of Conduct 
so the neighbors and teachers would consider her a 
normal, weU-trained child. Lena came to her four- 
teenth year with her mother still waiting on her and 
findin g it very difiBcult to Stop. Not only did Mrs. 
Smith enjoy her daughter’s dependence upon her but 
she was afraid to trust Lena to do things for herself. 
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I am only a father and not an observant one but I 
have accumulated a list of things that Mrs. Smith 
continued to do for Lena far too long. It’s pretty ter- 
rible, I think. 

( 1 ) She told her what to eat, how and why. 

(2) She dominated the selection of her clothes 
and kept instructing Lena as to how they should be 
worn. 

(3) She habitually wanted to know if Lena had 
brushed her teeth, worn her rubbers and behaved 
like a lady. 

(4) She supervised the selection of Lena’s friends, 
being particularly nosy about the males. 

(5) She made Lena’s bed, rearranged her blouse, 
picked up her room, timed her practicing and did too 
much of her homework. 

(6) She interfered when it looked as if Lena 
couldn’t hold her own in a fight with her playmates. 

(7) She did nothing to teach Lena to sew, iron, 
cook or do any of the housework. 

(8) She gave Lena no responsibilities nor in any 
way encouraged anything creative in Lena’s char- 
acter. 

Such was Mrs. Smith’s program which she pursued 
sedulously as Mr. Smith denounced' the government’s 
social program as destructive of individual ambi- 
tion and independence. Happily, a wise providence 
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creates in youth a tough immunity to their elders’ 
mistakes and there seems to be in most children an 
irrepressible desire to help themselves. So let it be 
recorded, joyfully, that Mrs. Smith’s interpretation 
of Mother’s Love did not result in Lena’s complete 
ruination. Although Lena quickly sensed the situa- 
tion and exploited it at home she discovered that 
things were different elsewhere. She might never 
grow into a creative person and it would take her a 
long time to be a useful one but her school and her 
chums and life itself salvaged something of her 
original promise. Her mother wouldn’t know about 
that, I fear. Later on she might take credit for things 
she never really inspired. 

An intelligent home shapes itself to develop in 
youth a spirit of self-helpfulness and a wholesome 
dependence on oneself. If we parents are no longer 
able in this puzzling day to promise them that then- 
efforts will be rewarded automatically with material 
success or to assure them that they can work their 
way to the top, we should, at least, be able to teach 
them that it’s better to have tried and failed than 
never to have tried at all. Here is one of those testing 
devices that, ultimately, every one who -writes about 
anything, must resort to. It might indicate roughly 
whether the trend at your house is toward self-help- 
fulaess or otherwise. 
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Always Sometimes Never 

Do your children pick up after 
themselves? 

Do they select their own clothing? 

Do they keep their rooms in order? 

Have they responsibilities around 
the house? 

Do they do their homework for 
themselves? 

Do they have a voice in money 
matters? 

Do they assume full responsibility, 
without checking by you, for 
their personal cleanliness? 

Do they determine their own diet? 

Do they use their own judgment 
in selecting friends? 

Do they select their own reading 
matter? 

Are they dependable and tem- 
perate in their health habits? 

Do they work out their own rela- 
tionships with others? 

Do they interest themselves on 
their own initiative in worth- 
while leisure activities? 

Do they evidence, without your 
insistence, a social attitude? 

WOl they, on their own initiative, 
contribute toward worthwhile 
projects? 
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In this table, it is evident that at a very early 
age you should put an “X” in the “Never” column 
for each and every item. The longer it stays there, 
however, the more menacing it becomes. Slowly per- 
haps but surely, all the “X’s” should move to the 
“Sometimes” space. Not all together but as condi- 
tions permit. There may be debate as to the time 
element but one thing is sure. Ultimately the “Al- 
ways” column must be reached and steadily our 
parental guidance will diminish if our children are 
to become well-developed persons. Adults should 
glory in this process and take pride every time they 
move an “X” in the right direction. If you think this 
is a simple game let me suggest that it is an extremely 
significant one and it’s played for almost unbelievably 
high stakes. It is, in fact, not too much to say that 
this simple table with its moving “X’s” is an accurate 
test of the growth of an individual. 

Let’s not drop the subject without a final warning. 
Any system that emphasizes intensive teaching of at- 
titudes rather than imposing rules and regulations 
win have periods of acute embarrassment. The ap- 
plication of superficial regimentation is compara- 
tively easy and generally simple to supervise. If, on 
the other hand, you deliberately strive to instill self- 
helpfulness in one of your children, I suspect that now 
and then you will be almost too successful. If at such 
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times, Uncle Fred and Aunt Emma drop in, they will 
be certain to think that the young upstart is alto- 
gether too fresh and will say, “That boy seems to 
have no respect for his parents.” I suggest that you 
grin and bear it. Once in a while one of oim heirs 
takes me to task. “Pop,” says she, “you’re terrible !” 
I bear it well when I am alone, but I am glad I am 
alone. To offset this, one of them is likely to give me 
a resounding kiss almost any time, and to prove their 
consideration for the old man actually wipe the lip- 
stick from my forehead, I like that, company or no 
company. But it rarely happens in strictly regulated 
homes, does it? For one, I like my children to be self- 
helpful and if they get to be a little too much that 
way. I’ll bear it gladly in a good cause. 

Conscientiousness 

Fundamental as intelligence and self-helpfulness 
are as the source of the best attitudes, they by no 
means tell the complete story. You may have a 
highly intelligent and resourceful boy around the 
house and he may be, because of those very char- 
acteristics, a menace. I have been in homes when 
these two qualities resulted in young tyrants, just as 
the world is beset today by brilliant despots who 
wreak havoc in helping themselves to the earth and 
everything in it. This leads to the necessity of self- 
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control and restraint and suggests the quick impor- 
tance of conscientiousness as the third basic necessity. 
Unless we find a way to rear people who have a con- 
science we only increase trouble as youth becomes 
ambitious enough to want everything and smart 
enough to get it. 

I should like to define what I mean by conscience. 
One thing that I do not imply is that there is a little 
bell inside each of us that rings every time we are 
tempted to err. That’s the first definition of con- 
science that was taught me and, strangely enough, 
some people stiU hold to it. In my case it didn’t work. 
The bell didn’t ring often enough. It might have 
sounded off, I think, had I planned to rob a bank or 
premeditated a murder, but I never remember hear- 
ing it give even a faint tinkle when I was petty and 
mean with people, did my work carelessly or was 
thoughtless of my mother and father. There still 
lingers the mistaken idea that we are all endowed 
with infallible faculties to define aU right and all 
wrong. Were life made up of only black and white 
things the beU system might stand up but so much 
of living is a grayish blend, with right mixed so in- 
tangibly with wrong, that even a mystic beU would 
be poised in silent befuddlement most of the time. 
I have heard four-cornered arguments at our house 
with each of the belligerents insisting on his or her 
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rectitude when, in my superior wisdom, I was con- 
fident there was none right but I. Only a most thun- 
derous bell could have pealed out over the resultant 
din. A typical dictionary definition states that con- 
science is the moral sense that distinguishes right 
from wrong, but this terse phraseology leaves a lot 
to be said and certainly does not answer the question 
as to how one gets that way. A more suggestive and 
constructive idea is that conscience is merely the best 
qualities of a person giving their best judgment. This 
indicates that if one’s intelligence is low and one’s 
information is scant and one’s prejudices are pro- 
nounced his conscience will be a rather dull instru- 
ment. One therefore builds his own conscience instead 
of having fate fasten it in him when he is not look- 
ing. This is a more workable conception and keeps 
us on our toes. 

Let’s take your young son, for instance. Quickly and 
without too much effort you can train him to know 
that it is wrong for him to steal or lie or destroy his 
sister’s property and you may be able to persuade him 
that cheating at examinations, skipping school and 
swearing are not to be condoned. When things are 
obviously black the task is comparatively simple. If, 
however, one possess such a dull conscience that 
only these outright violations are labelled he may 
keep out of jail but may never be a really dependable 
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citizen. What then about some of the more involved 
issues? Mr. Black feels that if the conductor misses 
him, why should he volunteer his nickel? Mr. Brown 
does not bother to register to vote in a critical elec- 
tion. His daughter lolls about while her mother over- 
works. His son spends all the money he can get from 
his hard-pressed father. Mr. Gray votes for candi- 
dates because they are Jewish or Protestants or 
Catholics and gets a traffic ticket taken care of. Mr. 
Green exaggerates things to keep off the jury and 
shaves his income tax rather close. Mary Green can- 
cels a date with one boy to go out with another and 
overdresses when her mother needs things herself. 
Mr. Pink tells the truth but not the whole truth when 
it would hurt him— and all of us have our peculiari- 
ties, so why go on? Surely these things are wrong. 
But they are done, and it is a futile business to think 
of conscience as the simple expedient of labelling 
them right or wrong. Education toward a conscien- 
tious attitude involves not only intelligent classifica- 
tion but action. A conscientious person is one who 
does the right thing. This is why conscientiousness 
is so essential a quality and explains how and why it 
makes a person in the home an easier one with whom 
to live. 

It might help us in developing conscience if, at the 
beginning, we were not to use the terms “Right” and 
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“Wrong” at all. There is, I think, a more practical 
way. When your son is still very young, many choices 
will be offered to him. Living is a business of making 
decisions, of selecting between alternatives. Some of 
these choices are simple, many are involved. Will he 
run away or not? Will he crib or not? Will he take 
his sister’s things or not? Will he do his chores or not? 
Will he keep clean or not? Will he be decent with 
girls or not? Will he study hard or not? Will he be 
considerate of others or not? Will he be industrious 
or not? Will his practices regardmg personnel in 
business be good or not? Will he be a considerate 
father or not? Will he be an amiable grandfather or 
a grouchy one? It goes on this way from the time he 
is a little boy until he is an old man. I am not so 
naive as to think that he can make all these choices 
regardless of how fate deals with him but he makes 
the final decisions himself. If, therefore, we can en- 
able the boy to choose the better way, we shape the 
career of the man, and this is what I mean by edu- 
cation toward conscientiousness, which is simply an 
allegiance to the better way. The good home will use 
every possible method to reach this achievement. But 
just how is this done? If I knew the complete answer 
to that question I would make claim to a prize for 
being the world’s most brilliant and useful citizen. I 
guess that the best I can do is to make a few remarks. 
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The most universal method is talk. We parents 
arise in unison to talk the younger generation into 
perfection. We print whole libraries of advice, lecture 
from the pulpit, teach in the school and home, and 
preach whenever an opportunity presents itself. I 
concede the value of much of this and would give 
it complete endorsement but for one reason. It doesn’t 
seem to work! Elinore and I have been generous if 
not extravagant parents and ever since they could 
walk our children have owned rubbers. Further- 
more, they have been told to wear them. Elinore has 
told them. Grandma has told them, and I have told 
them. So effective have we been that once in a while 
they even tell each other. But do they wear them? 
Do your children? Comes a rainy day and Elinore 
stands at the front door like a battleship guarding 
a harbor and bids farewell to each of us with, “Jane, 
have you your rubbers? Jud, have you your rubbers? 
Ann, have you your rubbers? Ruth, have you your 
rubbers?” And what am I doing through this inspec- 
tion process? Candor impels me to admit that I am 
sitting behind the morning paper figuring out a way 
to depart without wearing mine. If one generation 
could be talked into correct attitudes by the older 
generation, most of the world’s ills would have ended 
long since. The chief danger of talk and advice is 
that we come to depend on it too much and are 
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agitated unduly when it fails to work. Here is a com- 
mon household sentence: “How many many times 
have I told you to turn off the lights?” Some people 
have deep sympathy for children who are showered 
with parental phrases and pelted with continuous 
bits of preachment, but from my own observation I 
would say that nature seems to have given youth 
ample resistance and an amazing ability to shed off 
millions of words. On the other hand it’s the poor 
parents who work themselves into lathers of frustra- 
tion, exhaustion and futility. When I really get going 
at one of my gang, I am the one who finally needs 
the balm of comfort and words of consolation. 

Talk helps as one seeks to impart the significance 
of good choices, but only to the extent that it explains, 
describes, reasons, evaluates and never ejaculates. It 
is vicious when it explodes. Talk, like the famous 
little girl, is sometimes bad and sometimes horrid. 
At the best it is a purely supplementary method. 

Next to talk, the most common technique is that 
of watching, described all too accurately as snooper- 
vision. One would not wish to eliminate all the polic- 
ing activities in the world, but it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that the eye method is purely defensive and 
rarely constructive. “I am going to keep my eye on 
you,” may be an effective slogan for the compara- 
tively short time the process may be kept up, but 
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primarily it’s only a threat and contributes prac- 
tically nothing at all toward the moment when our 
children will behave well, whether our eyes are on 
them or not. “Don’t let me see you do that again,” 
is another rare gem of gleaming nothingness. Chil- 
dren take this one literally and merely become care- 
ful that you do not see them. The handicap of acting 
under your eye is slight indeed, because you, like 
Homer, will nod and the youngster will become in- 
creasingly alert. My favorite cliche is, “At least when 
I am home this sort of thing must stop.” I place no 
constructive value on such a dictum, using it only 
for my own peace of mind to eliminate things that 
bother me. I feel that I have a right to this respite 
but am quite sure that when I go out the restrictions 
are off. 

The “eye” method is horribly expensive in money 
and lives. We are now living in a world that watches 
itself. We scan the sky for bombers and the waters 
for submarines. Huge armies of the living watch the 
enemy and huge armies of the dead are stark evi- 
dences of what it means to depend on suspicion and 
distrust. In homes, too, policing brings only sneaki- 
ness and lack of mutual esteem. There is something 
innately unwholesome about the chaperon method. 

It seems to me that the most effective way to 
encourage an allegiance for the better choices, and 
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this is conscientiousness, is to subject our children 
constantly to every possible evidence that fine living 
depends on high standards. Fortunately there are 
ample opportunities. I know a little girl, age six, who 
wields quite a remarkable influence over her father, 
mother and older sister whether they know it or not. 
She is a help to me as I drop in casually. Maybe you 
will not believe this strange story but I vouch for its 
authenticity. Evidently she was born with a determi- 
nation to keep her things in order. I know no other 
similar case. At four she would not play with one 
thing until the other was laid by carefully. Recentiy 
I played Parcheesi with her until we suddenly de- 
cided to try indoor golf. Any of our family, including 
myself, would have shoved the first game just far 
enough out of the way so as not to interfere with the 
second. Not Prudy! Such carelessness is never con- 
doned by her. She knows where all her things are 
and they are never in the way. Watching her operate 
I say to myself, “I must copy her,” and at times I 
do. Actually she has trained her whole family, and 
without words. Results of high standards are ap- 
parent everywhere but often we are dull at pointing 
them out. 

The slogan “Crime does not pay” is a good one 
as far as it goes and is taught with comparative ease. 
Neither do carelessness, sloth, selfishness, fear, untidi- 
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ness, temper, ignorance, prejudice, envy or malice 
bring good results. But the results of these are less 
obvious than crime. An intelligent home becomes a 
constant educative attempt to make all this clear to 
growing people. I suggest these specifics: 

( 1 ) We can caU attention to persons who reap fine 
satisfactions from allegiance to the better choices. 

(2) We can point out some bad examples. 

( 3 ) We can note progress and commend it. 

(4) We can permit our children to suffer a bit for 
their delinquencies. 

(5) We can increase the opportunities for choice, 
knowing that only practice makes perfect. 

(6) We can illustrate good examples by our own 
actions. 

All this should be done designedly but casually. 
One of the most exquisite qualities of a home is its 
informality. Because of this anything can and does 
nappen. Here are the place and opportunity to en- 
courage real growth without being obtrusive, over- 
wordy or nagging. The best results often are indirect. 
Will this seemingly vague method always work? The 
answer to that is a flat “No.” One does not build 
character as he makes a stone wall nor are good 
people constructed as one virtue is piled on the other. 
You can’t say about a person, “He is all done now, 
I can get on to another job.” 
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Teaching one to live is more like teaching him to 
skate You first show him what to do and then you 
take him to see good skaters. You talk about ease 
and grace and stamina and, when he knows the 
fundamentals, you work on the variations. You ex- 
pect him to be awkward and you are sure he will 
fall. You will, and this is the most important of all, 
pick him up and go on with your teaching. The 
process is never finished. Normally I am honest when 
I say I can skate, but if you and I were watching 
Sonja Henie and you were to ask me, “Can you 
skate?” I could never answer with an unqualified 
“yes.” I would have to add quickly, “Not very well.” 
Thus, in life also, is observation converted into con- 
scientiousness as one learns humbly to seek the better 
way. 

As we have described the character qualities from 
which desirable attitudes spring, we have delineated 
the growth of a good person. If I could hale my son 
from his numerous activities and tie him down as I 
prepared him for a life with the virtues of Intelligence, 
Self-helpfulness and Conscientiousness, gladly would 
I call my job of parenthood done and well done. From 
these three might well be derived all the manifesta- 
tions of good living. He would know what to do, 
have energy and initiative to do it and he would 
always make the best possible choices. Don’t charge 
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me here with day-dreaming and empty idealisms. I 
admit that I am writing of the far reaches of human 
behavior which are never fully reached but here are 
indicated surely the directions toward which we 
strive. In the light of these qualitie:;. irritations be- 
come opportunities and squabbles between members 
of the family are means of learning how to live with 
each other. Far more fruitful is it to spend time 
developing them than to amass uncountable rules 
and regulations. 







3o FAR, in these pages, we have been giving warn- 
ings, suggesting methods and looking at principles. 
If it has been worthwhile, we have achieved a definite 
viewpoint about certain things at our house. Up to 
now I have tried to express my own mood as I enter 
the front door of the residence halfway down the 
block. As you visualize me reaching for my key and 
hoping for a good dinner, I am saying to myself 
something like this. “Before the evening is over there 
will be differences of opinion and clashes between 
personal desires. Thank heavens I have long since 
gotten over the expectation and hope of uninter- 
rupted serenity and peace, nor do I any longer look 
at difficulties as though some one were always to 
blame. It runs in the family. Furthermore I do not 
expect too much help from expert advice or other 
outside sources. I’ll apply what I know but the cause 
for the involvements are in the house and it’s right 
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there that I’d better try to handle them. I am not 
going to spend my time hurling ‘Dos and Don’ts’ 
either! I am tired of them myself and it’s dreary 
business. Somehow or other I have got to get down 
to the matter of attitudes so I will keep my eyes alert 
and look for openings. These are the principles of 
a real home.” 

I must admit that I am giving you a rather fan- 
ciful and somewhat flattering picture of myself at 
the threshold of my house. I don’t always make that 
little speech. I admit that I am showing myself at 
my best, retouching the portrait and erasing some 
of the wrinkles. AU too often as I enter I find myself 
deserting the high standards of my own book to 
waste brain energy hoping that I won’t have to go 
to a movie, that there will be no company, that at 
least one radio is out of order, that Elinore doesn’t 
have a job for me to do, that I can find the evening 
paper intact; that the phone won’t ring all the time 
and that we will aU be in our better moods. Still, the 
principles given in the speech and in the preceding 
chapters are, I believe, essential and should be re- 
hearsed. 

Whatever I may be thinking as I open the door, 
I am destined to be faced with sterner reality. Prin- 
ciples are all right in a book but it is people who 
make the home. Theories and X charts, reason and 
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logic fall together to make printable paragraphs but 
if you dress them up in a skirt and call them Ruth, 
Ann, Jane or Elinor e or even Grandma, that’s some- 
thing else. Life begins with people, not at forty ! 

One time Elinore and I saved enough money to 
buy a chair. “Listen,” I said to her, “you can come 
along if you want but this time I crave a comfortable 
thing to sit in. Let me handle it!” The salesman was 
superior and condescending. He interrogated me 
soundly. What was the shape of the room and the 
color scheme of the decorations? How about the rugs? 
And the lamps? What was the style of the other 
furniture? Patiently I put up with his searchings and 
exhaustive questionnaire. Finally, I said, humbly 
enough, “Is this thorough investigation of our prem- 
ises essential?” 

He was shocked. “But you want the chair to fit 
your room and the surroundings, don’t you?” he asked. 

Then I exploded. “My dear man,” I informed 
him, “I am about to let you in on the real truth. 
Maybe I am thoughtless and totally unappreciative 
of the more modem refinements and I am afraid that 
this shameless revelation of my selfishness will come 
to you as a great shock but the plain trath is that 
I want to buy a chair. My purpose in the purchase 
is that I need, now and then, something to sit on. 
Therefore I am not passionately interested in how 
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it fits its environment. I am determined to make sure 
that it fits me, and I would like to try a couple.” 

That may be heresy of the worst sort to the interior 
decorator but it is the most important thing to keep 
in mind when people are involved. Principles, like 
the measles, are nothing at all until they find a person 
on which to go to work, and one never knows about 
a situation until he becomes acquainted with the folks 
in it. The tendency to depersonalize as we talk of 
trends and masses and waves of the future and virtue 
and disease is dangerous business. It is high time, 
therefore, that we begin to talk of people. Let’s take 
the family apart, look each one over intimately, dis- 
cover what makes him go and try to understand why 
he is what he is. Let’s be very personal. “I have no 
one in mind in particular,” said a preacher in the 
middle of his sermon, and I quit listening at that very 
moment. I hope we will be tender, sympathetic and 
understanding as we pry into these personalities, but 
I hope even more that we will be real. Anyway, we 
will look through the family album. “That,” we will 
point out, “is my Pop and here is Mom and this is a 
group picture of the kids and the one with the big 
mustache is grandpa and the one with the little mus- 
tache is grandma. That good-looking animal is our 
dog. I like him!” 

Close-ups of people tend to dispel prejudice and 
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create sympathy, and the adage to the effect that 
intimacy breeds contempt is a fallacious generality. 
Acquaintanceships are more likely to follow a pat- 
tern something like this. You meet a person and are 
at first neutral. As you see more and more of him 
you will discover certain things that you like and 
others that you do not like. A casual friendship is 
formed. If it grows into a more personal and intimate 
relationship you will begin to imderstand what his 
difficulties are, what he has been forced to struggle 
against and why he has acquired certain character- 
istics. Upon this understanding you will build an 
abiding association. To assert that intimacy breeds 
contempt is to state that most people are contemp- 
tible, a vile insinuation. As we come to know one 
another better we learn of good things and bad things 
but our better xmderstanding of the causes makes 
us more tolerant and more appreciative. I am invit- 
ing you, therefore, in the next chapter to meet the 
folks who live at your house. I do this in full con- 
fidence that friendship wifi, grow as we look at each 
other’s problems and peculiarities. 

In the straight-backed chair sits Grandma, who 
puts aside a half-knitted sweater for some unknown 
soldier to put a few wTong words in the cross-word 
puzzle. Half asleep in a near-by rocker is Grandpa, 
who doesn’t know that the chair creaks with horrible 
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monotony as he rocks and smokes. His ashes fall 
lightly as snow, now on his vest, later on the floor. 
Mom walks rapidly through the room wondering if 
she will ever get time to do a puzzle and inventing 
an imaginary receptacle to catch the ashes from 
Grandpa’s cigar. Pop sprawls comfortably in his 
corner, far from the radio. He has finished the paper 
and has decided to make a phone call, that is, if his 
oldest daughter weakens from sheer exhaustion and 
gives up the implement. With his ear a short three 
inches from the radio, Junior listens while the Lone 
Ranger rides again. Upstairs Sister is practicing, all 
by herself, the crazy steps that must be crazy if they 
are to be in time with the crazy dance band that must 
be crazy if it keeps Sister doing her favorite dance. 
Mom calls, “We do not need the kitchen light on.” 
Grandma continues to ball up the puzzle. Grandpa’s 
chair still creaks. Pop waits for the phone. The phone 
is still engaged. Junior pushes his ear nearer the 
radio. Sister tries a new glide. The light in the kitchen 
still bums,-let’s drop in. 

If, in the following pages, you find me writing of 
my own f amily that’s because it’s the only family in all 
the world that I dare write about. 




M. 
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Being a mother or father is, believe me, no sine- 
cure. It’s a man’s job with long hours, uncertain pay 
and difficult working conditions. They may not resign 
or lay off for regular periods of rest. They are on duty 
for both day and night shifts and there is no labor 
union to look after them. Children take them for 
granted and expect them to stay put like the tele- 
phone and to go on and on like an electric clock. As 
one of them I am not pleading for sympathy as much 
as asking for understanding. We parents have never 
gotten together as the farmer or the laborer to pro- 
tect our rights and, as a group, do not have the 
benefits of good public relationship counsel. In the 
following paragraphs I am attempting to make up 
for this neglect. It’s high time ! 

In the first place parents are middle-aged people 
and this in itself starts them off with an onerous 
burden. Ruth was describing one of her teachers to 
me. “How old is he?” I asked. 



She said, “He is quite old, must be nearly forty.” 
I winced a little and Elinore gazed blandly at noth- 
ing in particular. Only yoimg people and very old 
ones seem to derive any satisfaction from their ages, 
while the rest of us plod on through the drab and 
misty thirties, forties, fifties and sixties. Of all periods 
“middle age” is not only the most prosaic era but it 
receives by far the least consideration. Maybe I am 
feeling sorry for myself as I acknowledge grudgingly 
that I am fifty without the trite illusion that I feel 
fifteen years younger. But I consider myself factual 
as I write of the handicaps that come with forty or 
more years. One is ever conscious that an xmeasy 
stigma attaches itself to middle age. When some one 
asks how old we are, we answer with something of 
the tone we might use in saying, “I am going to be 
sent to prison” or “I have a bad case of itch” or “It’s 
not my fault, I couldn’t help it.” I have never been 
able to figure out why something distasteful associates 
itself with the setting in of maturity, but it certainly 
does! An old philosophy teacher of mine wrote a 
book which he called. Life Begins at Forty, but it 
served chiefly to accentuate the limitations that such 
an age implies. Perhaps the cause of this drabness 
is that we have reached a period when the exuber- 
ance of youth has been mislaid and the grace of old 
age has not been acquired. Or it may be because our 
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bad characteristics and peculiarities have had time 
to bloom. It could be because we are the “Have” 
group and the “Have Nots” are sore about it. It 
might be possibly that it is the awkward age of in- 
feriority complexes when we wobble unsteadily from 
one mood to another, when we wear clothes that are 
too strident for us or when we ape the dignity of 
old age. Whatever may be the cause, the dismal 
truth is that never in my life have I heard any one 
exult over being middle-aged. When Jud had his 
twenty-first birthday he could pose with much dig- 
nity and say, “Today I am a man!” I was not mean 
enough to remind him that this would be the last 
time he could brag about his age imtil he reaches 
eighty. It’s pretty bad, isn’t it?” 

Still, one could bear the shame of fifty if one 
were treated with proper cordiality and sympathy, 
and the malady of middle age might be made more 
comfortable if life would favor us a mite. Instead 
I fear that we are being set on. The government 
provides a good illustration. I had hoped that this 
book, being a family affair, might ignore the govern- 
ment, but it can’t be done. It, too, is against Mom 
and Pop because they happen to be middle-aged. 
Look at the institutions and legislation and mitiaUed 
bureaus that spring up to take charge of the young. 
Look also at the care and security enacted for the 
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old. Look again at who is paying for all this and, if 
you do, you will be looking smack at the middle-aged. 
I offer no complaint about these things, understand, 
and I would not alter the scheme of things, but surely 
one should have the privilege of putting them in the 
records, shouldn’t one? 

Nor is the home free from discrimination, as a 
most casual visit to our house would bear out. Despite 
our theoretical acceptance of “Balance” as the rule 
and ideal, Elinore and I find ourselves too often on 
the short end— and I hope our children are reading 
this chapter, at least. Many items, ranging from 
noise to nutriment and as diverse as money and music, 
come under the domination of our youth. In fact, 
in my more pessimistic moments, I go about mum- 
bling discontent that at one extreme of the age scale 
we put up with the children and, at the other ex- 
treme, Grandma. Elinore and I are in the middle 
and the trouble with the middle is that it is never 
securely defined and too often it shrinks— and I hope 
Grandma is reading this chapter. There are defensive 
tricks, to be sure, that we adults must not be above 
resorting to. One of my best plans is to pit one end 
against the other in order to protect the middle, 
which is me! Thus when I desire quiet I say, “Hey 
kids, quiet! All that noise is very bad for Grandma’s 
heart,” This technique may be reversed. When 
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Grandma has a talking spell and starts to pour the 
whole world’s troubles in my ears, I listen for the 
minimum decent length of time and rise with a show 
of reluctance to interrupt her. “Jane has come home 
and I must see her.” Thus must middle-aged people 
connive to meet adjustments which are the common 
normalcy of every home. 

As bad as the age consciousness is, parents also 
belong to that harassed group who go through life 
with a burdening sense of constant responsibility. It 
may be true that they shine in their children’s bril- 
liance but they are also blamed for youth’s mistakes. 
As I move among our gang I enjoy, now and then, 
a moment when we are only friends with no en- 
tangling alliances, but these delectable interludes 
come rarely and die quickly. A thousand things arise 
to point accusing fingers at me and say, “Don’t be 
so nonchalant. You’re not a casual guest around 
here. You are the father.” 

Always the phone may ring to annoimce that Jane, 
Jud, Ann or Ruth has or has not done this or that. 
I owe it to our group to insert my appreciation over 
the heartening rarity of such calls, but they owe it 
to me to keep aware of my responsibility. One time 
a teacher told me that one of our group would not 
pass her Latin examination. She evidenced great 
anguish and seemed to imply that I was to blame. 
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I wanted to yell at her, “But I passed Latin, six years 
of it! 'Hie haec hoc, hujus hujus hujus.’ Remember? 
So don’t blame me. I have tried to make her study! 
Maybe she is dumb, maybe you are not so hot either, 
maybe the school isn’t perfect. Why must I be the 
goat?” This would have been a futile speech, for 
there is, on land or sea, no evasion of a parent’s re- 
sponsibility, in any language. 

I know full well that sometimes our girls become 
impatient over persistent advice and feel that we are 
making too much of an effort to interfere with their 
programs. They might be more tolerant of our anx- 
ieties if they were made to understand that many 
of our admonitions are actually fashioned for our 
own defense. “You are not going to wear that short 
skirt, are you?” asked Elinore, fearing lest some of 
her friends might see it and remark, “What short 
skirts Mrs. EUenwood lets her daughter wear!” This 
sense of responsibility becomes so oppressive that I 
am secretly but enormously enheartened to hear that 
one of our charges has done something of such 
unusual character that neither Elinore nor I can be 
blamed. I am ashamed to admit that, once, when 
one of our neighbors in the country rushed over to 
tell us that Ruth had fallen off a horse, I said heart- 
lessly to myself, “That’s one thing I can’t be blamed 
for.” My mother had a stock warning for me. She 
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used to say, “Make yourself agreeable for my sake 
whether you feel like it or not !” In those distant days 
I could not appreciate that I was so important a 
factor in my mother’s reputation. 

I entertain neither hope nor expectation that our 
children will be ever conscious of carrying their 
parents’ good name about, like a case of brittle eggs, 
but it will not hurt them to keep it in mind some 
of the time. “The sins of the father will be visited 
upon the children” is a warning of sacred authen- 
ticity, but the sins of the children also come to roost 
on the father’s doorstep, if I may mix a metaphor. 
Nor is this sense of responsibility a transitory thing 
that folds up its worries and silently steals away as 
the children grow up. Years ago, one of my most 
boring chores was to sit about and mind the baby. 
I used to encourage myself by peering into an im- 
aginary future when the children would grow up 
to look after themselves and would be off my mind. 
It was a mirage ! As these young folks of ours mature, 
the concomitant burdens literally make us laugh at 
the care of infants. It’s much simpler, believe me, 
to pin up a baby than to give him guidance and 
ideals. Elinore could glory in care and tenderness as 
she eased a painful bump or washed a scraped knee, 
but she and I will have to stand by, quite helplessly, 
as life takes vicious whacks at the people we love most. 
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We worried a lot, we thought, as we watched Jud, 
age five, leave our yard to cross the street to play, 
but at least we could watch him. Now, at twenty- 
one, he may be called to cross an ocean under such 
circumstances as to dwarf any cares and concerns 
of the past. 

Parents would not rob themselves of the privilege 
of perpetual care and responsibility even if they 
could. I do not write about these trials in any effort 
to get rid of them, but rather to give an inside view 
of why Moms and Pops are what we are. Incidentally, 
I have eased my own sense of responsibility by clas- 
sifying things into “important” and “unimportant” 
lots. I try to be right on the spot when important 
situations develop and I refuse to get all hot and 
bothered about the others. To be sure Elinor e and 
I differ often on what is significant and what is mean- 
ingless, but I stick to my own ideas. In omr neighbor- 
hood there is a custom of tacki n g on a post or tree 
an announcement that a dog has run away or a purse 
has been lost. When our children were younger I 
had a fleeting notion to nail up the following notice: 

“To om- friends and neighbors 

The EUenwoods, senior, assume responsibility for the Eflen- 
woods, junior. If om: youngsters are in an accident, become 
ill or are arrested we wiU appredate your cooperation if 
you will let us know. On the other hand if they should nm 
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across your lawn, throw a little dirt at your garage door, 
have a fight with your son or daughter, or are a little noisy, 
we had rather not be bothered. Please handle the buaness 
yourself!” 

This, it seems to me, is a good division of responsi- 
bility. 

By the same principle, now that our gang is older, 
I still am interested in their health and security and 
moral behavior but I refuse to be more than mildly 
disturbed about whether Jud sticks to the girl in 
Massachusetts or finds one in another State, or 
whether Jane will have to pick her own job, and, 
while I would like Ann to study Spanish in preference 
to some other language, I assume no responsibility 
either for making her study it or her pronunciation 
if she does. Undoubtedly you and I will differ as to 
what is important and I enter into no debate about 
it. I simply claim that in the face of incessant re- 
sponsibility it will help if we could classify and as- 
sume varying degrees of liability. I think that parents 
should assume no responsibility at all for things of 
such trivial import as whether your Johnny likes his 
uncle, is left-handed or runs, in emergencies, across 
Mrs. Green’s lawn. But I think that we should sense 
deeply our responsibility in ratio to the importance 
of the thing in our children’s lives. The danger is 
that we will spend ourselves fretting over incidentals 
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to such an extent that we are unable to offer help 
and encouragement at such vital points as education, 
temperance, health and religion. 

More devastating to me than bearing the burden 
of my children’s actions is the knowledge that all the 
world expects a parent to set good examples for his 
offspring. Here, I think, is the most imcomfortable 
and uncompromising of all our obligations. Not only 
must we accumulate the best advice and transmit it 
by word, to our children, but we must live it. Deeds, 
we are warned, speak louder than words and prac- 
tice is more powerful than precept. There is, in my 
opinion, no more deadening experience than to move 
about one’s home repeating to oneself, “I must be 
a good example to the children, today, tomorrow 
and forever!” No child is ever called on to stand such 
rigidly imposed rectitude. I can remember when I 
felt my freedom curtailed in the presence of my 
parents but the restrictions of those moments are 
minor indeed compared with the limitations that my 
children’s presence imposed on me. My mother never 
told me to keep quiet with anything like the authority 
of Elinore when she says, “Tone down, the children 
are around.” I must not even get mad if they are 
about. 

Parents succumb to this slavery so unconsciously 
that they object when opportunities for release and 
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surcease are offered. A mother once complained to 
me that she was sick and tired of having her daughter 
come home from school and cite her teacher as the 
final authority on all matters— “But my teacher says 
this.” This mother was bitter because some one was 
usurping her place and was deeply indignant that 
the school was indoctrinating her daughter with the 
idea that the principal is Allah and only the teachers 
are his prophets. I could understand her emotions. 
Enslaved to the idea that she herself must be the 
model of perfection for her daughter she overlooks 
an opportunity for release and resents outside inter- 
ference that could be a valuable help. I am delighted 
when I hear of a teacher who desires to share with 
me the burden of modelhood, and I generously cede 
them all they wiU take. I admit having been peeved 
one time when Jud’s school insisted on boys wearing 
ties, because I felt that this was a violation of a con- 
stitutional right. Besides, I don’t like ties, not even 
those that I give to myself. I suppose it would be an 
infringement of personal liberty if schools were to 
prescribe uniform dress for all students, but when 
I think of the nagging and browbeating such an 
order would eliminate from the homes of the land, 
I am definitely not against it. In fact, I hold in high 
regard any organization that shares with me my re- 
sponsibility. With urgent hospitality I erect the sign, 
“Trespassers permitted.” 
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Sometimes we parents could ease this burden of 
example setting if we were a little more realistic 
about it. It is undoubtedly true that all laws of educa- 
tion and all the interests of decency call for parental 
example. The blunt truth, however, is that no parents 
are perfect. Does this mean that parents must go 
through life ever conscious of their shortcomings and 
failures? I hope not. In any case I am about to set 
down what I consider to be a sensible practice and, 
if the more pronounced moralists object, my answer 
is that I am trying to be real. The first step is to 
erase any idea from the children’s minds that the 
parent is perfect. More than once has it occurred 
to me that I should gather our gang together and 
speak in these words: “My friends, I am aware that 
as the father of this household I should be the person 
for you to emulate. I should consider it my duty to 
live so perfectly that you need only to follow in my 
footsteps. Is one of you snickering? Oh— it’s your 
mother ! Who invited her to this conference? To con- 
tinue, I was about to state that theoretically I am a 
paragon of truth and virtue. In the interest of candor, 
I am about to let you in on a secret. I am not perfect ! 
I am not a cad, understand, or a bounder, or a dis- 
solute person, not half as queer as some of your 
mother’s relatives, but I am not perfect. You are 
dismissed.” 

I have never called such a meeting because, 
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frankly, I have not found it necessary. I am sure that 
Ruth, Ann, Jud and Jane would have risen to pro- 
claim in unison, “You aren’t telling us anything, Pop, 
we have known that for some time.” This, I think, 
is all to the good and much more real than senti- 
mental vaporings about perfect parents. But it is just 
a beginning. 

Parents may surrender claims to perfection at first, 
but soon they should call a second meeting of the 
group. This time my speech will be as follows: “I 
now desire to take up with you the matter of me as 
an example. I find upon careful analysis that, like 
All Gaul, I am divided into three parts. In one of 
these parts you will discover things which may weU 
be examples for you to study and accept. In another 
part are in-between things about which you can use 
your good judgment. In the third part are things you 
either should ignore completely or use as bad ex- 
amples. I should like, at this point, to be specific. 
Your mother could not attend this conference so I 
now switch to her. She, too, is divided into three 
parts, which are as follows: 

‘'Part One: Things to copy and acquire. Your 
mother is never discouraged. I have seen her cry, 
once or twice, when things looked bad, but I have 
never seen her beaten. She is always at her best when 
the going is tough. Life will never get you down if 
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you remember your mother. Secondly, your mother 
is never selfish. She rarely thinks of things in terms 
of herself. Even when she cried it was for you. Greed, 
avarice, jealousy and ultimate loneliness make up the 
character of selfish people. You will dodge them all 
if you remember your mother. Finally your mother 
is energetic. She seems absolutely tireless. Literally, 
she prefers to wait on others. Sometimes it is tiresome 
for me to sit and watch her. La2y people are futile 
folks and you can evade such a catastrophe if you 
remember your mother’s drive. 

‘"Part T wo: Things concerning her about which you 
can use your own judgment. I’ll name three of your 
mother’s traits which I don’t like, but she does like, 
and maybe she’s right and I’m wrong. If you copy 
them, it will be at your own risk, like a detour. Your 
mother bothers too much over unnecessary details. 
I think it is right to be particular about big things but 
that one should wink at the little ones. You can come 
to your own conclusions about this. Your mother, I 
think, has too many fixed likes and dislikes. I am not 
setting myself up as a model but I am able to change 
my mind. Neither she nor I have ever changed hers. 
She thinks I’m inconsistent, I think she is ‘sot in her 
ways.’ You can take your choice. Your mother is 
given to habit. I always pass the mustard to Grandma 
and you know that she always asserts that she never 
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takes mustard. She has never been taking the mus- 
tard for twenty-five years. I should think that by 
now she would be curious to discover whether they 
make better mustard. But she isn’t. Your mother is 
like that, too. Sometimes her habits gang up on her. 
One night I came home and she was sitting up in 
bed half asleep. She was reading a book, fixing her 
hair, listening to the radio, chewing gum and eating 
a sandwich all at the same time. I said to her, ‘What, 
no solitaire? Wait, I’ll get the cards for you.’ She 
was too sleepy to appreciate my humor. 

“Part Three: You had better not use these traits 
of your mother’s for anything except bad examples. 
Don’t say I mentioned them. Your mother does not 
take good care of herself, physically. She works too 
hard, rests too seldom, plays too little and ignores 
all good rules of eating. She may get away with it 
but it kills many people. I hope you will be different. 
Secondly, your mother’s routine is too rigid and she 
is too intolerant of interruptions. I told her once that 
she had a one-track mind and she was so mad about 
it that I don’t dare to mention it in this book. I think 
if our back yard is ever bombed on a Monday your 
mother will be so angry over the destruction of her 
clothesline that she will go after Hitler single-handed. 
Finally, your mother’s devotion to details makes her 
oblivious to the necessity for long-range planning. 
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She takes more literally than I the advice about not 
worrying over tomorrow. I wouldn’t be like that if 
I were you. And, now, dear children, you are excused 
but don’t let me catch you asking your mother to 
analyze me.” 

I don’t anticipate that my children would listen 
to such a long speech as that but I insist upon the 
realism of it. Here then, are the Moms and Pops of 
the world. Middle-aged, set upon by every one, as- 
suming full responsibility for the deeds of their chil- 
dren, treading uneasy paths between youth and the 
eighties, caught up in the intricate business of being 
good examples, enduring all this along with the job 
of earning a living and maintaining a home. Endur- 
ing it and, with ineffable edrontery, liking it ! 












Like most parents, presumably, I find myself won- 
dering what my children really think of me as a per- 
son. How Elinore and Grandma regard me is blimtly 
self-revealing. I can tell when Elinore is pleased or 
displeased, satisfied or irate, or what is worse, when 
she is quite unconcerned or bored. Nor does Grandma 
go to any great length to cover up her appraisal 
of my habits, viewpoints and characteristics. With 
the children it is different. They are under wraps. If 
they ever consider me seriously, they make no show 
of their opinions. No one of them has ever said, “Pop, 
you are the best father in the world,” and I must con- 
fess that when I go away for a few days they do not 
seem downcast or despondent. They will play cards 
with me, but if a boy friend drops in they desert the 
game so quickly that I find my arm poised in the air 
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about to lead, probably, the wrong card. When they 
forget to kiss me good-night they seem able to sleep 
just as soundly, and, for that matter, so do I. Jud 
always welcomes me at college, will listen to me if I 
am speaking there, and kindly sees me off on the 
train, but I do not come away with the impression 
that a painful wrench has taken place. I am not com- 
plaining, in fact I like things that way. 

But I should like to know their appraisal of me and 
it would interest me to have their definition of an 
ideal father. I would not give the impression that I 
spend all my wakeful hours trying to imagine a com- 
posite portrait that my children make of me, as a 
parent whom they did not select, nor have I any idea 
of forcing myself to conform to their conception of a 
perfect sire. I have my own ideas. StiU my interest is 
more than idle curiosity. I am certain that I cite a 
common experience when I testify that much of my 
own thinking and conduct has been and still is con- 
ditioned by what I thought of my own mother and 
father. My mother, for instance, was intensely eco- 
nomical. Actually I recall no instance of a wasted 
penny. Yet she was in no way a stingy person. It took 
real effort for me to convince her that I should have 
a penny for candy, but later she unstintedly robbed 
herself to give her children an education. I learned, 
but not soon enough, that careful watching of pennies 
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laid the foundation for educational expense. From 
her and from my father came a keen sense of differ- 
ence between the essential and the unimportant. 
While I do not approach them in this virtue, they 
still have, though they are long dead, a fine restrain- 
ing influence. You, too, will be able to draw illustra- 
tions from your experience. The idea that yoiuig peo- 
ple are deeply affected by what they think of their 
parents should, therefore, make all of us interested in 
om children’s notions about us. 

By no means is this to assert that mothers and fa- 
thers should shape their lives and times to Junior’s 
whims and fancies. Such an effort would be nerve- 
wracking. After all we are parents, not appeasements. 
And in the next chapter I am dealing with young dic- 
tators. In these paragraphs I thought you might be 
interested in an effort to find out from a group of 
young people just what they think of the folks who 
brought them into this world. Obviously a few diffi- 
culties presented themselves. One could not go about 
the streets challenging a hurrying youth to proclaim 
publicly what he liked and didn’t like about his 
mother and father. These youngsters know their way 
around and realize that they are not expected to ex- 
press evaluations of their elders. Often they wisely 
conclude that it is much better not to bring up the 
subject at all. Now and then I am informed that I am 
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becoming too plump or instructed to get a haircut, 
but in our family no one except Elinore and her 
mother has seriously taken up with me my patent 
delinquencies and more vulnerable shortcomings. 

Nor will the direct approach and question always 
elicit an accurate and honest appraisal. For one, I 
am not able to bring myself to the point of asking, 
“Now children, will you all sit down and give your 
mother and me your reactions to your mother and 
me?” It is altogether futile to ask Ruth for a full, 
free and frank judgment of me just at the moment 
when she is about to launch a drive for a dog, bike, 
or more horseback riding. After all ! 

On to the experiment, as the scientists say. A group 
of about fifty high-school boys and girls was asked 
to cooperate in this venture of better relationships. 
They were a good average group coming from typ- 
ical American homes. You could find fifty like them 
in any high school. They were asked to write a list of 
things about their parents that they did not like and 
a list of things they did like. No names were to be 
used and no identifications made. The work was done 
thoughtfully and honestly, and I am now permitted 
to give you a report of the findings. As I read the two 
lists for the first time, I experienced disconcerting 
emotions, seeming to see a vaguely familiar figure 
darting from one column to another. “What a queer 
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parent 1” I said. Peering more closely, I recognized 
the fellow. He’s me! 

These young people found that there were forty- 
three things wrong with their parents and they do not 
claim to have made an exhaustive survey. I am afraid 
they may have overlooked a few. Please keep in mind 
that we do not have here a group judgment consid- 
ered collectively, but we are dealing with the indi- 
vidual opinions of each, given secretly. I am about to 
describe a pair of parents who embody all the things 
their children do not like. All the descriptive phrases 
come literally from the list. It adds up to a pretty 
mean portrait and one may get some comfort from 
the fact that no one pair of parents could possibly 
combine all these mistakes. Therefore, in order to en- 
courage you to sit through until the end of the pic- 
ture, I suggest a compensating technique. Keep say- 
ing to yourself, as I am saying to myself, “Thank 
Heaven, I am not as bad as that.” 

And now meet Mr. and Mrs. Fright, selected by 
fifty of their children as the most perfect example of 
impossible parents. The quotes are the young peo- 
ple’s. Mr. and Mrs. Fright always “consider us as 
children” and are never “aware that we are grown 
up.” It never seems to dawn on them that each year 
should bring new prerogatives, new opportunities to 
develop. Hence they “insist on clothes that we don’t 
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like to wear” and “give us lectures on staying at 
home” and “they are too particular about our 
movies.” They always insist on “hats and overshoes, 
though my father doesn’t wear them.” Mrs. Fright 
actually “rearranges the music on the piano though 
it is me who takes the lessons.” Miss Fright, by the 
way, often has to stop her practicing because her fa- 
ther “just must listen to every news broadcast on the 
radio.” What is worse, “he turns the radio on too 
loud,” particularly when “there is home work to be 
done.” Yet both Mr. and Mrs. Fright “nag about our 
school work” which goes to show you how peculiar 
they are. “They worry when we go skiing or auto- 
mobiling with our pals” and “though they stay out 
very late themselves” they always tell us to “come 
in early.” 

The Frights, senior, “interfere too much with our 
affairs.” To cite a curious case, Mr. Fright “tells me 
how to work at my own hobby” and “he even insists 
on picking out my college for me.” Mrs. Fright insists 
on “ridiculously warm clothes,” “makes me study 
French” and “tries to kick out all my friends.” She 
also belongs to that persistent, “expectant” mother 
group who “always waits up tiU I come home, and 
it’s silly.” 

Oddly, in view of this detailed nagging, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fright often fail to take enough interest in their 
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children’s affairs. They are “not willing to drive them 
and their friends to games and other places,” and 
they are not really “informed and interested in school 
affairs.” In some matters “they let us depend too 
much on our own judgment” and in other matters 
“not enough freedom is given.” I’d like to report, 
parenthetically, at this point that this last dilemma, 
about too much or too little freedom of judgment, is 
a battle-scarred area of debate at the Ellenwoods’. 

Money runs true to form as the root of some evil 
in the Fright household. Father Fright, for instance, 
“talks too much about economizing,” doesn’t “give 
enough cash” and “asks too many questions as to how 
we spend it.” The boy-girl business is exasperating, 
what with the Frights having altogether too definite 
ideas about who should go out with whom and being 
very uncertain about the age it should start and the 
hours it should entail. Some of the youngsters are 
glad that there is no drinking in the family, which 
leads one to suspect that the Frights drink too much, 
and some of the children go so far as to suggest that 
they are intemperate about their smoking. These 
young people take strenuous objection to “too much 
arguments” in the family between the two parents 
and are displeased because the scrapping draws in 
the juniors. 

Possibly you consider some of these criticisms as 
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trivial and captious but this next complaint is valid 
and all too common. As a climax to all other short- 
comings, Mr. and Mrs. Fright have what must be 
considered one of the worst characteristics for any 
home. They play favorites. Read these three allega- 
tions. “My parents favor a younger brother and sis- 
ter.” “My kid brother gets away with anything while 
I can do practically nothing without being cross-ex- 
amined.” “We are not treated alike.” Conceding that 
these young people may not be impartial witnesses to 
the unfairness of a system of which they are a part, 
I have seen enough homes in which partiality, like 
poison, pollutes the atmosphere. It is a challenge of 
every home to be so exceedingly careful that not even 
the suspicion of favoritism is entertained. Inciden- 
tally, parents may not be to blame for this. I have 
known uncles and aimts to dote over favorite nieces 
and nephews and I consider it all bad business. 

Well, there they are. I have neglected to mention 
that they “harp too much about little things,” that 
“they rub it in when we make mistakes and that 
they sometimes act as if “they don’t really love us.” 

Believe me, I am as glad as you are to tear their 
miserable pictures from these pages. This will come 
as a great blow to both the Frights. They would like 
the prestige that this book, humble as it may be, 
would bring them. How do I know that? I’ll tell you. 
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One of the Fright children wrote in his questionnaire 
these pathetic words, “My parents are social climb- 
ers.” Warning to all parents! You can’t fool your 
children! 

I’d like now to purify these pages by inserting lit- 
erally the things these fifty young people liked. I am 
putting them down exactly as they were written, not 
in the order of importance. Here, then, is a composite 
picture taken from real life. From now on the words 
come straight from young folks at home. “My par- 
ents are very fair about late hours and are willing to 
aid in making a good time for me. They trust quite 
a good deal to my own judgment as to where I should 
go and when I should be home. They have great con- 
sideration for every one in the family. They plan 
trips and good times for us. I like the way they are 
cooperative in financial matters. I like the fact that 
they let me have my dates as long as I don’t make it 
too steady. I am allowed to attend many social func- 
tions. I like the way they always let me have my 
friends to my house whenever I wish, and I like the 
way my Mother treats my friends when I have them 
in. I am not given an allowance but I am able to have 
all they can afford to give me for pleasure. They are 
never too particular about my having my friends to 
my house. I like parents who get to know personally 
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their children’s friends, both boys and girls, and know 
what they have been doing, in order to be able to talk 
to them on subjects they are interested in when they 
come home with us. They are interested in our activi- 
ties no matter how silly or Gra2y they seem. My par- 
ents understand me and encourage me from time to 
time and seldom discourage me. They give me shel- 
ter, food, clothing, advice and love. They are striving 
and sacrificing to give me a good education. They 
allow me to make my own decisions in many impor- 
tant matters. They are always considerate about my 
financial situation. They don’t mind one poor mark 
on my report card when they think I am doing all I 
can. They’ll take a reasonable excuse for something 
I did or didn’t do. Neither my Father or Mother 
smokes or drinks. They don’t nag at me about my 
homework. My Mother makes wonderful pies. They 
don’t tell me exactly when to come home at night. I 
have a weekly allowance. My Mother cooks what I 
like, especially pastry, and they give me presents on 
special occasions. They take an interest in my school 
affairs. They are always obliging. They don’t get 
drunk. They participate in community affairs and 
they go to church faithfully.” 

I suggest that you read the lines of this delightful 
picture all over again. No parent, I suppose, meets 
all requirements or would agree that they should be 
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met. The list, in all probability, is not a complete one 
for an efficient parent. It is entirely possible that too 
much freedom is asked for. 

The significance of these two contrasting pictures 
is that they reveal the ideas and minds of young peo- 
ple, and when one deals with people, young or old, 
it is essential to know them and how they think. 
Unless parents, now and then, see through the eyes 
of youth, they will have difficulty in getting youth to 
see things with the eyes pf maturity. However, I for 
one like the two lists just as they stand. In particu- 
lar, I must seize an auspicious moment to show Eli- 
nore the item about mother’s pies. No later than 
at tonight’s dinner we had store cake for dessert. It 
was smeared with home-whipped cream, which only 
added to the hypocrisy. I was hoping the children 
would complain, but, to my disgust, they asked for 
second helpings. It was very irritating and it indi- 
cates that one must not depend entirely on the wis- 
dom and taste of one’s own children. 

That leads me to a concluding warning. One hears, 
too often, this expression, “They are too young to 
know what is good for them.” I admit the plausibility 
of such a declaration but suggest that it is not the 
part of sense or wisdom to shrug off the opinions of 
youth. In a sense we are all too young and will some 
day be too old to know what is good for us. Middle- 
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aged people have cluttered up the world with things 
that are good for no one. Everybody’s opinion is good 
for something. A clever doctor listens to his patient ; 
an able teacher gives ear to his pupils; a minister 
must know what his parishioners think, and maturity 
does well to consult with youth. “Your shirt is ter- 
ribly dirty, Pop,” said Ruth to me. And I hope all of 
the kids will be around to keep me straight as long as 
I am permitted to live with them. 
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Let us look now at young people. Let us look 
istically, unemotionally and impartially. Let us 
claim that we are viewing all youth lest we b( 
into empty generalities.^ Youth is like any other 
eration, some are good, some are bad, some an 
different. For purposes of making speeches or; 
refer to them as our greatest asset, the hope o 
morrow, the pride of today, the dreamers, the i( 
ists, but all these beautiful words mean exactly r 
ing. Nor do they help in our understanding or gei 
on with young people. In describing the chara< 
istics of youth in the following paragraphs I adm 
some degree of generalization, and many excepi 
may be takei3||Naturally, because I am intimate! 
volved and emotionally entangled with the fou 
our house, I find myself thinking of them as I ti 
write of all. However, I draw also on my close 
tact with hundreds of others as I attenlpt to dis 
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with you the chief characteristics of young people 
which should be kept in mind by older folks in the 
interest of better relations. 

Sitting here at approximately fifty, in my comfort- 
able chair and in the hope that nothing will occur to 
make me move, I would suggest that the most obvious 
youth characteristic is that of sheer energy. My own 
children simply will not stay put and they seldom 
give evidence of running down. Apparently they are 
endowed with perpetual motion. Actually, the only 
two occasions which find Ruth in any sort of a static 
state are when she is asleep or getting her picture 
taken. After a hard day at school which necessitates 
fatiguing rides on the subway, she darts about the 
house aimlessly and endlessly and terminates the day 
by improvising acrobatic dances to the tune of some 
crazy dance record that drives me frantic. If her feet 
become tired she resorts to her hands, if they give out 
she fidgets in her chair and if she is begged to stop 
that, she starts her tongue. I have seen this nervous 
energy abate somewhat as I tried to direct it in pro- 
ductive channels, but no other suggestion slows her 
up at all. Now and then she says, “Oh dear, what is 
there to do?” and I leap at such openings to suggest 
sawing a little wood, mowing the lawn or working in 
the cellar, which, at our house, is the place I am al- 
ways going to clean and never do. At such moments 
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she slows up a bit but not for long. The other children 
are like her. “You will wear yourself out,” warns 
Elinore, but the greater danger is that they wear me 
out watching them. 

I This youth energy is not only a sign of health and 
vigor but is also illustrative of how important it is to 
understand the peculiarities of one’s children in order 
to live with them, ^f, for instance, you will keep in 
mind that youth is physically dynamic, you will im- 
derstand a number of other things. None of our chil- 
dren likes to take long automobile rides because sitting 
still is abhorrent to them. If they are permitted to 
drive they are more willing to go, but merely to sit 
in a car rarely appeals. One summer I suggested to 
two of our girls that it would interesting to drive to 
the top of Whiteface Mountain in the Adirondacks. 
“What for?” they asked. I answered, “There is a 
swell view from there. People come from all over to 
see it.” 

“Why?” they wanted to know. 

“Just to look,” I insisted. 

“How silly,” they said. 

“You can see from there the village in which I was 
bom,” I argued. 

“We have been there,” they chorused. 

I dropped the matter and went fishing by myself. 
A week or so later they went off on a hike up some 
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miserable little mountain, on a rainy day, just to do 
something. One could name a number of their pecu- 
liarities that grow out of inexhaustible physical en- 
ergy. They like the modem herky-jerk music because 
it calls for physical reaction, and often their desire to 
go out rather than stay home emanates from the basic 
urge to keep moving. Sometimes they have trouble 
studying simply because it bottles them up physically, 
and the queer if not dangerous positions they assume 
in chairs is moving evidence that if you stop one part 
of them from squirmiag, another part starts up. Fur- 
thermore, because motion is so much a part of their 
lives they like things that move and call for action, 
such as the funnies and motion pictures. 

Schools and homes do well to remember all this 
when they seek to interest young people, and the 
present method of progressive education is sound be- 
cause it calls for action. The reason that youth may 
be quickly enlisted for drives and crusades is that “ac- 
tion groups” are what they want. I would not assert 
that physical energy is the only motive but I do think 
that this restlessness needs to be considered in all 
youth relations. “Be still,” ‘%eep quiet,” “don’t 
squirm,” “For Heaven’s sake, calmidov/n,” “Can’t you 
ever keep still?” comprise a choice selection of futili- 
ties. I have learned a little trick which may help. 
When I feel that it is time for me to unburden my 
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soul of parental complaint, advice or warning, I have 
discovered that I can get by with it if the children are 
moving as I speak. A walk is a swell opportunity. 

As yonr son or daughter enters the house, here is 
a good thing to say to yourself, “Here comes Johnny. 
From now until the time he goes to bed, he either will 
be moving or wanting to move. The longer he keeps 
still the more likely is the stage set for irritations. Be- 
cause noise is a form of motion, I am not hoping for 
quiet and as long as he does not fly apart, I will try 
to keep myself together. Motion is his middle name 
and maybe if I don’t keep my eyes open, his energies 
will not wear me out. I must try, too, to direct some 
of this energy into useful labor and effort, although I 
must admit that idea seems to work out better in 
books than it does with Johnny^” Whether you make 
this little speech or not, you will be surprised how 
much closer to Johnny you will get if you look on him 
as a tireless set of springs that will snap at the slight- 
est opportunity. So effervescent is this constant vigor 
of our young sons that only youth is able to sit down 
so dynamically that he wears out the seat of his trou- 
sers. Adults rarely achieve this astonishing feat. As a 
boy I used to do it in two months, but I haven’t 
needed a patch since I was first afflicted with ma- 
turity. At ten or fifteen one sits down, at forty or fifty 
he sits stiff. A frank acknowledgment of this funda- 
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mental difference is a genuine bond between the two 
ages. 

* Not only is youth incessantly restless and energetic 
but his mind moves about with the same endless 
abandon. Intelligent adults have gone through proc- 
esses that have disciplined thought habits and devel- 
oped abilities to think things through or at least to 
concentrate their efforts. Youth is much freer. Many 
of his contacts are new, and therefore his curiosity is 
fresher! Not hemmed in by impinging realism, he can 
imagine, idealize and dream without the restrictions 
that limit his parents. When he is seven he can make 
up amazing tales and refuse to be stymied because 
they do not conform to the facts of the case. When 
®ie is seventeen he stUl refuses to be limited by the 
confines of his parents’ experience and talks of the new 
social order. If you and I really are making an effort 
to understand our children we will not laugh off these 
things as signs of immaturity, but instead we will 
value them as being as real and valid as life itself, and 
we will pray humbly that enough of this freedom and 
daring and mental curiosity wdU carry on through the 
years to make for creativeness, progress and reform. 
Tonight as I write these paragraphs I find, for in- 
stance, that nearly fifty years’ experience with reality 
has clipped my wings and closed in on my mental 
activities. Because I was in the last war I am worried 
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about the new war and what it will mean to Jud, and 
because I have had to struggle with a number of jobs 
I am nervous about Jane’s career. I doubt if either of 
them is half as disturbed as I am, and that is the 
greatest blessing of youth. They can dream their 
dreams and chase their rainbows, and if I waste any 
time worrying over the difference between my real- 
ism and their idealism it’s a silly exercise. These are 
factors to keep in mind as we try to find a common 
mental meeting ground with young people: 

(1) Youth is at the age of constantly discovering 
new things and this makes him curious. 

(2) He finds himself involved in new circum- 
stances with the result that he is learning to try out 
new adjustments. 

(3) He has met less reality, so he is freer in his 
mental actions. 

(4) His fingers have not been burned so often, so 
he thinks less of consequences. 

( 5 ) He has not experienced things so long and this 
means that his prejudices and loyalties are not deep- 
seated. 

(6) There is so much future in front of him that 
he is less respectful of the past. 

(7) He has had few responsibilities and for that 
reason he has yet to learn the values in cooperative 
effort. 
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(8) His facts are limited, so his fancy is freer. 

(9 ) He does not have quite so many things to con- 
form to, so he does not yet overvalue conformity, and 
he may underestimate its few advantages. 

I admit that some of these observations are debat- 
able, and I hasten to say that I have inserted them 
not for the purpose of providing a scientific compari- 
son of the mentality of youth and maturity, so much 
as to indicate that there is a difference. You and your 
son could have fun making up a list of your own. Let 
us spend time with one simple illustration. Parents 
complain that their children pay scant attention to 
their relatives. As a boy I could not understand why 
my mother was so particular that I be nice to my 
aunts and uncles and do my best to make a good im- 
pression on them, but it is very clear to me now. Sup- 
pose my brother were to drop into our house. Our 
children’s reaction, if they took time to have one, 
would be something like this. 

“Here comes Uncle Ernest. He is Pop’s brother. 
He lives out on Long Island and is a lawyer in New 
York. I wonder what he has come for.” They wiU be 
polite, I hope, and cordial. Ann will say, “Hello, 
Uncle Ernest, how’s Mary? WeU, I’ll be seeing you.” 
At the same time I will be saying, “How casual Ann 
is. After all, he is my brother ; we grew up in the same 
little village. Only with him and my sister do I recall 
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the intimate details of my mother’s and my father’s 
lives. Our little home, the country school, the village 
church are common to us. Jim McCorry and Fred 
Marsden and Bob Fitz and Mary Madden and Grace 
and Gertie Barker are all our people, playmates, 
teachers. With him I recall my father’s death and 
that moment when, after mother died, we closed our 
home for the last time, and locking the back door 
said, ‘Well, that’s the end of a great story.’ All these 
things that have woven themselves into my life are in 
my brother’s, and here is Ann, my own daughter, 
greeting him as if he were little more than a casual 
visitor.” 

Ann, of course, has no way of knowing her uncle as 
I know him. I may tell her, but at the best it will be a 
remote experience. Thus, I point out that even if the 
thought processes of age and youth were the same, 
they would work in different realms and with differ- 
ent material. We had better try to remember that 
around our homes. 

The problems that my children face are an entirely 
different set from those that beset me. Quite often I 
fin d myself worried and harassed by matters and 
would feel a little better if our gang were to show 
some s^imilar concern. I mutter to myself, “You’d 
think I could get a little cooperation around my own 
home, wouldn’t you?” Once in a while I say it to my- 
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self so loudly that they can hear it. I make only 
meager headway. Like most fathers, I suspect, I am 
intermittently afflicted with brief attacks of intense 
economy, during which I lament the heedless waste- 
fulness and prodigality of Jane, Jud, Ruth, Ann and, 
more mildly, Elinore. These spells fade quickly and I 
fear I am like a friend of mine who quit smoking in 
the interest of economy. He confided to me that he 
abstained just long enough to save up money for an 
expensive pipe. 

When I am caught up in the throes of these eco- 
nomical attacks, my condition is inflamed no end by 
the total lack of cooperative effort afforded by the 
rest of the family. In my saner moments I am 
ashamed that I should become so upset. The situation 
can be explained logically with the greatest of ease. 
Consider how much more intricate is my task of get- 
ting money than theirs. In a way I am up against 
130,000,000 other citizens. As cash circulates among 
them I have to be at the right spot to get my share 
as it flies by. I am constantly aware of the perils of 
unemployment, the fear of insecurity, the mounting 
prices, and, of course, the ever-encircling taxes. Thus 
I have to face the whole world in an effort to get my 
share. Ruth, on the other hand, has only to face her 
mother or, failing there, me. How, then, could she 
possibly follow me on my excursions mto despond- 
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ency and why shonld I expect her to? Recently in 
the evening paper, I read a kindly note from the 
Treasurer of the United States. It showed such affec- 
tion for the citizenry that I almost wept. He sug- 
gested that we had better start saving money now 
for future tax bills. I brought the paper home and 
folded it so that all might read. With interest I 
watched Ann approach the table. She picked up the 
paper, but Mr. Morgenthau’s thoughtful reminder 
went for naught. Ann quickly rearranged the pages, 
and launched into the crossword puzzle. Later she 
announced, “Our French class is going on a party. 
Two dollars.” I was tempted to reply, “If you can 
wait a couple of days, m write Mr. Morgenthau 
and ask him if he thinks I can afford it.” Instead I 
gave her the two dollars. I do not insinuate, under- 
stand, that our children are thoughtless and extrava- 
gant. Both Elinore and I appreciate their economies. 
I simply stress the fact that getting money presents 
for me a more intricate system than they are forced 
to use, and I see no justice or sense in expecting them 
to be overburdened with my worries. This is a much 
saner attitude than grumbling, and, from now on, I 
am going to improve, I hope. 

Furthermore, they have their problems, defined 
fully as well as mine. Schools, for instance, keep prod- 
ding them into mental activity and advance. They 
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have to learn new things, explore fresh fields, memo- 
rize strange data. Many adults just quit mental ex- 
pansion and refuse to be bothered any more. “I have 
gotten by so far, so why worry?” is an adult slogan 
of smugness from which, fortunately, youth is 
guarded. I, myself, struggle on to protect myself 
against the germs of a static mentality but when I 
am inveigled into testing Ruth’s Latin vocabulary 
my uppermost thought is that I thank the fates over 
my escape from language classrooms and teachers. 
I have discovered, too, that a good antidote for my 
anger when the children don’t worry over my prob- 
lem is to acknowledge my own reluctance to become 
involved in theirs. 

Ruth came home from school udth an assignment 
from her English teacher on “The Influence of the 
Bible on Fiction.” Would I help her? Two days she 
fussed and fumed about it. Finally, she said, “Pop, 
you should know this stuff and you have got to help 
me out.” Note that this is exactly in reverse of the 
problem in finance. Now she was digging at me. I 
wanted to continue with my murder story, but 
searched my tired and limited brain for my flounder- 
ing daughter. Finally, I said, “Thomas Mann wrote 
a couple of books based on the Bible and I think Ben 
Hur is another good example.” 

“I can’t write a whole paper on that,” Ruth re- 
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monstrated. Ann offered a suggestion, “Why don’t 
you go to the library?” I grasped at this idea as an 
easy escape. “That’s right,” I said, “you can find a 
good list there.” 

“I have to have my parents with me at the library,” 
Ruth objected. 

“That’s a crazy rule,” I snorted. 

“I didn’t make it,” declared Ruth. 

Ann went upstairs, I turned to the mystery story. 
Elinore got a lot of books out on the dining-room 
table and helped Ruth. Between murders I kept 
thinking, “How hard it is for me to interest myself 
in Ruth’s English and how difficult it must be for 
her to be concerned deeply with my difficulties.” And 
this is, decidedly, a fine step toward good relations. 

Perhaps a brief list of youth’s problems will help. 
I hope you understand that when I refer to youth’s 
problems I do not mean the things they do that dis- 
turb us, lilce drinking, smoking, staying out late and 
mild rebellion. These, as I have pointed out, are 
group problems. Rather, I refer to the things in life 
that disturb them; situations they must face. The 
distinction is definite. As you read the list note how 
different they are from adults’ difficulties. 

Money. I have pointed out that an adult money 
problem is not the youth money problem at all. 

School. No longer an adult problem except for 
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tuition, which in my case is quite an exception. Of 
course, we like good marks, but only youth is faced 
with the trouble of getting them. 

Dress. Youth faces not only the job of dressing ac- 
cording to the latest craze, but has to sell the idea 
to parents. The demands of style are more acute with 
youth. Father dresses as he pleases. Mothers like to 
be modish but suffer no anguish about it. Children 
must conform or be considered queer by their own 
crowd. “But, Mother, all the girls have them.” 

Church. Every boy or girl runs into the question 
of faith, practice, doctrine. Sometimes the educa- 
tional approach weakens rather than helps. The 
transformation from childish faith through adolescent 
doubt to mature faith is, for many of us, never easy. 

Boy and girl relations. Youth must make his own 
discoveries and adjustments, egged on by tremendous 
urges and too often unaided by frank counsel. Cus- 
toms, traditions and inhibitions are involved. 

Vocation. Here choice and aptitudes and special 
training and many conditions under no control are 
a few of the hurdles. Upon each of these subjects, 
volumes upon volumes are written, testimony to the 
intimate problems for young people. “Carefree 
youth” is a term of pure fiction, a phrase of escape 
for some of us middle-aged folk. Luckily, youth can 
play, knows how to lay aside worry, recovers sud- 
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denly from set-backs, does not always need to be 
too careful. But wise parents never lay claim to a 
monopoly on all the headaches. Here is a wholesome 
thought for parents. “What a mess our children are 
in! I am glad I don’t have their problems. I must 
see if I can encourage them.” 

I have left out one of youth’s major difficulties be- 
cause I now desire to discuss it in some detail. I refer 
to family relationships, a critical theme upon which 
successful dealing with other problems often depends. 
Let’s review what a boy or girl must do to achieve a 
pleasant and enjoyable home relationship. I warn 
you, it’s a bit involved. First of all, in the interest of 
getting on with the family, he should have a working 
knowledge of the peculiarities and characteristics of 
his parents. He should be keen enough to note that 
it will help if he expresses appreciation of his 
mother’s cooking and if he will wear his clothes once 
in a while to suit her whims. He will need to be aware 
that parents are not consistent qualities and to note 
what particular things put his father in a more dif- 
ficult mood. The wise boy or girl will jot down con- 
ditions that make for hard going. 

( 1 ) Father and Mother are having some sort of 
difficulty between themselves. 

(2) Father is worried about his job. 

(3) Mother is not well. 
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(4) Father is worried about money matters. 

(5) Mother is discouraged about one of the other 
children. 

(6) Father is uneasy about his health. 

(7) Mother is worried over Grandma’s condition. 

Sensible children note all these things and handle 

themselves accordingly. Definitely, it is a mistake to 
assume that youngsters overlook these irritations. On 
the other hand, they make, perhaps unconsciously, 
a note of things that please the old folks. 

( 1 ) They like me to look neat. 

(2) They want me to be careful of my clothes. 

( 3 ) They like me to be healthy. 

(4) They are pleased if I get on agreeably with 
others. 

(5) They are in a good mood when I do well in 
school. 

(6) They like me to excel in some hobby— music, 
dancing or riding, etc. 

(7) They like to have confidence that I teU the 
truth. 

(8) They are proud of my loyalty to the church. 

I am not intimating that our young people gum- 
shoe aroimd the house to discover our parental idio- 
syncrasies and file them away in an index, but I do 
point out that they miss very little and are quick to 
catch impressions. At our house we have a game 
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wherein each of us mimics one of the others and we 
all guess who is being lampooned. It gives me intense 
delight to note how all of our children have caught 
on to their mother’s peculiarities, but I may as well 
admit that their impersonations of some of my foibles 
have caused me discomfort. Ruth gives a most dev- 
astating performance of her mother dusting and 
Jane sprawls awkwardly in a chair, looking blank 
and dumb and disinterested, and identifying the sorry 
spectacle as me. If you are a parent who has failed 
to realize the keenness of your children’s perception, 
I suggest this game. It’s a swell remedy for stuffed 
shirts though it does call for good nature and re- 
straint. 

Youth has by no means solved the problem of rela- 
tionship when he has accumulated the causes for 
parental ups and downs. He must now define the at- 
titude he is about to assume toward the two nominal 
heads of the family. Here, too, is a wide range of 
possibilities. 

( 1 ) “lam going to pay no attention to their likes 
and dislikes.” This is a self-centered position, narrow, 
vicious and stupid. The worst of all sins and the most 
heinous of all errors is disregard for the happiness of 
others. “I must live my own life,” is not only a selfish 
announcement, it is an impossible one. 

( 2 ) “I will do whatever they prefer and will never 
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question their decision.” I think this is also an un- 
sound position. Naturally, no boy or girl assumes it 
all the time, but it is unsound even for occasional 
usage. At sixteen, if a boy wants a dog or a girl friend 
or to take dancing lessons or to change his room or 
to get a vacation from the family or to miss a day’s 
school for a good reason or not to eat bread pudding 
or parsnips or calves’ brains, he should put up a good 
stiff argument and pepper his parents with “whys?” 
He should keep his temper, listen to reason, and be 
a hard but good loser. Docility is no virtue. 

(3) “I wiU put myself out to please my parents 
by fitting into their moods and giving way to their 
preferences.” This attitude has a great many virtues 
and advantages. Abiding friendships grow between 
people who concede minor things to each other. 
People who “stand for their rights” are likely to be 
standing alone and lonely. I worked in an office once 
with a colleague who went out for a “coke” each 
afternoon. I liked him and went with him many times 
when I had no desire. As a result one of my most 
enduring and intimate friendships was born. Some 
rights are not worth protecting all the time. If I were 
sitxeen I would give way at strategic points and in 
propitious moments. Ruth practices this art fairly 
well. A recent evening found her with her homework 
done at nine o’clock. She wanted to play some of her 
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records, but knew I was tired and trying to do a little 
homework of my own. Cleverly and perhaps insin- 
cerely she started the concert with some old records 
of which I am very fond. She was quite angelic about 
it and how could I object to such thoughtfulness? 
As the selections deteriorated to her favorites, I didn’t 
have a leg to stand on. “While you are feeling good 
I might as well tell you—” is generally a well-chosen 
forerunner to bad news. Certainly no hypocrisy is in- 
volved in selecting favorite tunes and in giving way 
on minor matters to prepare for the big push. 

(4) “I will consider the advice of my parents and 
try to choose well, knowing that, as I do, I will earn 
a wider area of choice and freedom.” This is the al- 
most perfect attitude, probably never fully achieved. 
It is a forthright acknowledgment that freedom must 
be earned, the most worthy conception of freedom 
and liberty that one may attain. 

These, then, are the decisions that your boy or girl 
struggles with as he works his way through home 
associations. No easy task. As you have read this 
chapter, I hope you have seen actual boys and girls 
skipping about between the paragraphs. They are 
there! Moved by dynamic energy that will not be 
denied, possessed of alert minds that wonder, dream, 
question, imagine, meander and roam off and on the 
beaten tracks, faced with a list of problems that mean 
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everything to them, your Johnny or Mary will go on 
with small regard for the past, intense interest in the 
present and not much worry about the future. We’d 
better get acquainted with them. Possibly we are tak- 
ing them too much for granted. I propose a toast; 
“To Youth. How are you, pals? I know you are hav- 
ing quite a time getting into the swing of things. 
You’re meeting some of your hardest problems right 
now. Sometimes you look and act a little queer to 
these old eyes and ears of mine, but it may be my 
glasses. Keep your energy and your dreams and your 
ambitions as long as you can. If I can help, let me 
know.” 






// 




From Webster’s dictionary: A dictator is cme who pre- 
scribes rales for others to follow, is vested with absolute 
authority, unlimited, imperious, dogmatic, overbearing, un- 
controllable. 

^ZouLD a father arise, at this point, to insist that 
while he has no desire to be a dictator he doesn’t 
want to be dictated to either? If I am willing, in the 
interest of fair play, to refrain from stifling my chil- 
dren’s impulses, the least they can do is to refrain 
from stifling me. Anyway, I’d like to discuss with 
you the irritating menace of the child dictator, his 
cause and cure. 

Because dictators have become detested, we shud- 
der a little at the word and are naturally reluctant 
to admit that we have one at our house in the person 
of an otherwise likable boy or girl, so perhaps we had 
better watch one of these imperious youngsters at 

*This chapter is substantially the same as the article published in Parents^ 
Magadne, February, 1942, under the title “Don’t Raise Your Child to Be 
a Dictator.” 
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work by way of defining just what he is. Often he 
usurps the home so skillfully and gradually that he 
has us completely enthralled before we know it. How- 
ever, it’s just as bad to be reduced to unconscious 
serfdom as it is to give in willingly. If a boy, there- 
fore, meets the following qualifications he is a full- 
fledged dictator, and if we call him some sweeter 
name we are merely deluding ourselves. 

( 1 ) He occupies the middle of the scene and others 
must be content with the fringes. He interrupts not 
only casual conversations but entire family projects. 
His day’s activity starts as his subjects center all 
efforts to get him off to school, and his supremacy 
persists until after he has gone to bed, when his 
parents tiptoe about lest his royal slumbers be dis- 
turbed. 

(2) He expects and gets much waiting on. He 
seldom does things for others and only a minimum 
amount for himself. An eflicient child dictator never 
takes care of his own room, feels free to leave his 
things lying about, casually assumes that his desire 
is equivalent to a command, uses his mother as the 
lady of the king’s wardrobe and considers his father 
as an inexhaustible treasury. He assumes no respon- 
sibility for doing useful things around the house and 
gives no thought as to how much work he makes for 
others. 
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(3) He imposes his likes and dislikes on all the 
other members of the family. Radios are tuned to his 
preferences and meals prepared to his taste. He must 
ride in the front seat and a little later will be given 
entire use of the car, whether others need it or not. 
Sometimes if he does not feel like eating, mamma will 
actually sit at the table and tease him, spoon by 
spoon. He is distinctly antisocial and will, of course, 
be a menace when he grows up if some one doesn’t 
take a whack at him pretty soon. 

(4) He is never wrong. His sisters and brothers 
may err, his parents, of course, make mistakes, his 
playmates are selfish and rude and his teachers are 
quite unreasonable. But the king is without fault. Let 
him complain about how he is treated and his sub- 
ordinates rush to his defense. “Dear Miss Wilkins,” 
his mother wrote to his teacher, “I just can’t under- 
stand why William was kept after school, and why 
he flunked his geography. I insist that vou give him 
more individual attention.” 

(5) Finally, like all dictators he has cruel and 
heartless ways of enforcing his edicts and getting his 
own way. With him the ends always justify any 
means. He sulks. He pouts. He whines. He teases. 
He browbeats. He cries. He knows he can wear down 
the opposition. 

Well, there he is in all his power and glory. To the 
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extent that he does any of those things, to that extent 
he is a dictator. It’s terribly hard to keep your hands 
off him and maybe you shouldn’t ! 

Now as to causes and cures. Just what factors bring 
about these young tyrants? As I have watched them 
at work I have tried to figure out how they got that 
way. It’s an intriguing study. There seem to be three 
classifications. One is the case of the child who is not 
well, possibly crippled. I write as tenderly as I can 
about him and I understand a family’s desire to make 
up in every possible way for nature’s delinquencies. 
But the best procedure to offset a subnormal body is 
certainly not to encourage abnormal attitudes. I must 
insert here one of the finest family achievements I 
have ever known. I was visiting a home where infan- 
tile paralysis left one of the children critically 
maimed. He was forced to make his way around the 
home with excruciating effort. I knew the mother 
well enough to ask the effect of this on the family 
group. She gave me an almost unbelievable answer. 
“We just don’t seem to notice it any more,” she said. 
I felt humble as in the presence of a miracle. Think 
of the cooperative effort, the sublime courage, the 
inconceivable control of emotions that are back of 
that declaration. 

The second case is the direct opposite to this, in- 
volving the overprivileged, overgifted yoimgster. By 
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some quirk of nature it happens frequently that a 
child has a stronger will and a more determined dis- 
position than either of the parents or any one else 
in the family group. In addition to this he has more 
drive and energy and he may be possessed of an 
unusually attractive personality. Not restrained by 
the devotion and ideals and sense of fair play that 
his parents may have, he just naturally eases himself 
into a position of dictatorship until people follow his 
lead because they like to. Often there is no conscious 
problem at all, and this type of dictator actually is 
a beneficent sort of a person, whom, if you are not 
careful, you will find yourself liking. You laugh at 
him as he gets his way and brag about his skill. But 
I insist that a dictator is a dictator, and should be 
curbed. If we permit even this least objectionable 
type to dominate, we may expect dire results. The 
parents wiU become weaker and the other children 
will become warped. A good motto is “Down with 
dictators— even delightful ones!” Personally, I am op- 
posed to the whole tribe. 

These two types, discussed above, are in the mi- 
nority and are really special cases. The third, I am 
afraid, is all too prevalent, but fortunately is easier 
to subdue. It comes about this way. I am going into 
details because details make the dictator and it will 
take details to unseat him. Into our families there 
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comes in due time what has been called “a delightful 
little stranger.” Ever since we knew he was coming 
the family pattern has changed as expectations have 
intensified. Before he sees the light, he has rear- 
ranged the house, permanently altered its social pro- 
gram, installed new finance measures and transferred 
our reading from bridge and baseball to diapers and 
diets. When he finally arrives two unalterable con- 
ditions set the stage for his reign. In the first place 
we are crazy about him. Mothers experience their 
deepest satisfaction and fathers cover just as real 
emotion by passing out cigars. Grandmas and grand- 
pas unashamedly dote and gush. We hang about 
awaiting his first sign of recognition and once even 
I, a full-grown adult, weight 180 pounds, actually 
walked into a store and bought a teething ring. World 
conditions seethe horribly about us while mothers 
wonder if his hair will curl, and “He’s got a tooth” 
sets the house in turmoil. All of this has happened 
four times at our place and I have not yet gotten 
sensible about it. Still, I make progress, and when I 
was haled upstairs to see the first tooth of our latest 
infant I remember hoping that she would speak up 
and say, “What’s all the excitement about one tooth? 
Anybody can have one.” Wlien she kept silence, I 
actually said it myself. It was a mistake. 

Not only are we entranced by this new peison, but 
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we have to face the fact that he is just about the most 
helpless thing on the earth and for some time will 
be utterly dependent on us. Thus is forged the chain 
of inevitable servitude. He’s got us! What we have 
is his and what we do centers about him. All this 
prepares a perfect debut for a dictator. 

Gradually he himself becomes aware of all this. 
He says to himself, “Look what these people do for 
me, and they seem to like it. A little noise and they 
rush in. If I am under the weather, they all get 
thermometers and bottles and nurses and doctors. I 
can have blocks and funnies and a dog. I can break 
things. Listen to them saying what a good baby I am. 
That man is already saving money for my education. 
They are all proud if I take after them. I can keep 
the whole place quiet. They don’t dare smoke in my 
room. They stay home, if I handle it right. I’ve got 
a special plate to eat from. What a carriage, all mine, 
and they have to push it I I have quite a racket here 
if I nurse it along.” 

And it all comes to a beautiful climax when, one 
day, a mother or father will tell him, “You are all 
we have.” Beautiful— but dangerous. 

Later we get into the matter of character traits 
and conduct and these involvements are by no means 
simple. We want order but not regimentation, system 
but not oppression. We are determined to help our 
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son make a real person out of himself and are re- 
luctant to impose restriction and restraint. Even if 
we recover from an unreasoning sentimentalism, we 
don’t know what to do. Obviously the center of child 
guidance is the child, so here he is again in the mid- 
dle of things. And we arrive at this curious anomaly. 
We have an evil on hand, in the person of this over- 
bearing child, but he springs from the finest natures 
and most sincere effort. To revert to the dominant 
parent type and turn our back on all educative ad- 
vance is, of course, unthinkable. I hold that children 
have as much right to be dictators as parents, but I 
don’t think any of us ever have any such right. If the 
answer to the “forward” child is the suppressed one, 
I consider the remedy worse than the disease. 

We are faced, therefore, with this dilenuna. If we 
use ail advisable methods to assure the development 
of our children as original, creative and happy per- 
sons, we run the risk of going too far and enthroning 
them as kings. If, on the other hand, we subjugate 
all these methods to the idea that “He must be kept 
in his place,” we are being dictators ourselves— are 
we not? What to do? 

Let me admit hurriedly that if I knew the final 
and complete answer to that one, I should be hailed 
as the Abraham Lincoln of suppressed parents and 
I’d have things a trifle easier in my own home. Still, 
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in the shelter of these paragraphs I’m going to speak 
my mind and make my suggestions. Also I am not 
going to linger any longer on the “background of the 
problem.” Too often, I think, we befuddled parents 
are belabored too copiously on “causes.” Even I, in 
this very chapter, have gone way back to prenatal 
days. I am not denying that when we find the cause 
we are often headed toward a remedy, but on the 
other hand after we have discovered where Harold 
got the measles, the fact remains that he still has 
them. Furthermore, I am always thrown into frus- 
tration when I am told to consider the “background,” 
because I don’t seem to be able to dip back in the 
past and reshuffle events. It would be a swell trick, 
but who can do it? 

Therefore from now on I am going to assume that 
there is a genuine child dictator in your home and, 
with as much kindness as I can muster, I am going 
to plot his downfall. Comes, I hope, the revolution. 

Suggestion one. Do not assume that it is solely, up 
to you to tame down this young tyrant. At heart all 
the world hates a dictator and, given time, will deal 
with Mm. If he lords it over the other children it is 
better to build them up to resistance than to criticize 
Tiim Back in my college days we had a chap in the 
fraternity house who felt it his privilege to control 
everything. After a while we fell upon the plan of 
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deliberately voting down all his suggestions, whether 
they were good or not. Ultimately he got the idea. 
If the despot at your house is the only child, the two 
of you had better get together on this method of pas- 
sive resistance. A dictator may not be disturbed over 
the attitude of one person, but if aU of you gang up 
to give him a fine dose of social ostracism his throne 
begins to totter. You will have to be pretty heartless 
about aU this. The urge to dominate is a social dis- 
ease and is not to be as painlessly yanked out as a 
tooth. It calls for a major operation, and quite often 
repetitive ones. And it takes more than one person 
to perform them. We may gather some comfort, too, 
from the knowledge that forces outside the family 
are working on the project. A good school is a great 
leveller of persons, and gangs or groups make short 
shrift of the overbearing boy. Because dictatorship 
is a form of social perversion, it is good to subject the 
incipient dictator to a Boy Scout club or the Y. M. 
C. A. or to some group in any good youth organiza- 
tion. There he will be ironed out. If he really possesses 
leadership qualities he wUl have a chance to use them 
under control. If he is a mere pretender with no 
qualifications he will be put in his place. 

Suggestion two. The young dictator needs huge 
doses of his own medicine. If he hurls an ultimatum 
at you it should either be completely ignored or 
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promptly hurled back at him. I am against ultima- 
tums, generally speaking, but they are permissible, 
I think, in defense tactics, and are sound when made 
in the interest of the whole group. Like any good 
medicine, you have to use them with discretion. Still, 
in the disease of dictatoris they should be admin- 
istered every time symptoms appear. Thus if he says, 
“I’m going to the movies,” a good flat “no” is often 
indicated. Here are some suggestive treatments; 
“Shut off the radio.” “Leave your brother’s bike 
alone.” “Who do you think you are, a dictator?” “I’m 
going to use the car myself.” “Cry if you want to. 
I’ve gotten to enjoy it.” “So Jimmy punched you— 
I hope it hurts.” “You’ve got enough clothes. I’m 
buying myself a hat.” Don’t get mad at me if I pause 
here to say that if you are afraid to use this technique 
that’s one of the reasons you have a little dictator in 
your home. 

Suggestion three : Control in family life should be 
a carefully balanced business. The emergence of a 
dictator therefore not only means that one has come 
out on top but also indicates that the others have 
slipped down. Building up the others would seem to 
be a natural step. Assertiveness may be cultivated 
and propaganda is a good method. I see no harm in 
saying to your other children, “Listen, Johnny is 
bossing you around too much. Why let him get away 
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with it? After all, you have rights and the duty to 
defend them. I noticed that one of you waits on him 
too much. Next time he orders you around, tell him 
where to get off. After all, you are not mice but chil- 
dren of noble sires.” Of course it will be embarrassing 
to say this if you are coddling Johnny yourself. You 
are a noble sire, I hope. 

Suggestion four: The probability is that your 
young dictator has leadership qualities. They should 
be directed, not destroyed. Therefore in some areas 
I’d give him a chance to boss and responsibilities to 
meet. I’d say “Johnny? will you surprise the gang 
by cleaning up the back yard, and keep your hands 
off a number of other things.” A little ingenuity may 
control the tendency to dominate and result in de- 
velopiag real leadership qualities. 

Suggestion five: Pardon the impertinence, but it 
is barely possible that the junior despot at your house 
got at least the germ of the idea from you. 

Final Suggestion: I hope this paragraph will not 
weaken the previous ones. I am for dealing drastically 
with dictators but I want to be sure of my diagnosis. 
Self-assertiveness is not dictatorship. A desire to have 
one’s own way is natural and in democratic homes 
children will become, at times, forward. The word, 
I repeat, is balance. Control, like the nation’s wealth, 
should be carefully distributed. Make sure he is a 
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dictator, then let him have it! But first, make sure. 
I saw a swell cartoon, recently, of an irate mother 
who was dragging her son off to bed. The puzzled 
little boy was saying, “But Mother, if I tire you out 
with my squirming, why shouldn’t you be the one 
to go to bed?” I have an uneasy hunch that there 
might be some slight justice in the suggestion. “Please 
pass the authority,” is as normal as asking for butter 
and not symbolic of too much ambition. 

By way of confession, I should add that this prob- 
lem of dictatorship is acute in our house. All seven 
of us are striving to be one! Grandma, though not 
as rugged as she was, gives no signs of abdicating. It 
makes for fun, I think. Oddly enough when every one 
has a fighting chance to become a dictator, the results 
turn out to be a democracy, not always peaceful per- 
haps, but incessantly interesting. I think it a sign of 
encouragement to have a boy or girl strive to take 
over control, but I consider it exceedingly dangerous 
if he succeeds. In a home eternal vigilance is the 
price of democracy. “Hey, comrade, how about get- 
ting my slippers?” is a pertinent remark to an inci- 
pient tyrant. 
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The fight is over and the issue is settled. I an- 
nounce the final decision. Grandma will not wear her 
rubbers. She has issued her ukase with her accus- 
tomed and uncompromising finality. With character- 
istic logic she has spoken, “I have rubber heels and 
I don’t need rubbers.” Her heels are about the size 
of a twenty-five cent piece and the rubber part is not 
much thicker than a dime, and any one knows that 
water seeps through the soles, but with Grandma 
these details are only glittering irrelevancies. Sixty- 
five years ago she was being ordered to wear her 
rubbers and forty years ago she was trying to make 
Elinore wear her rubbers and ten years ago she was 
telling her granddaughters to wear their rubbers, and 
now by a curious twist of time, Elinore is telling 
Grandma to wear her rubbers and the little old lady 
calls an abrupt halt to this bickering of the ages and 
flatly asserts, “I won’t wear them.” Personally, I am 
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with her. I think at seventy-five one should be freed 
from the rubber routine. 

But old folks are certainly a problem one way or 
the Other, aren’t they? In a home they contribute 
their share of irritations and annoyances, and at the 
risk of being considered cruel and thoughtless, we 
must deal with them. I am against glorifying old 
folks just as I object to little dictators and middle- 
aged tyrants. So shove over. Grandma, while we dis- 
cuss you and your generation, its cause and cure. And 
don’t try to give the impression that you are not able 
to hear me because I have noticed that you hear very 
well when you want to. 

The first gloomy reality about old folks is that, 
physically, they are not what they used to be. Sight 
is impaired and vitality has ebbed and joints are 
drier and tighter. They must watch where they go 
and how they move and what they eat. Some old 
people are just about floored by all this but, on the 
other hand, some chuckle at advancing infirmities, 
and Grandma, laid temporarily aside by an uncer- 
tain heart, laughed and said, “I have to be waited 
on like a little girl.” Whether they take increasing 
feebleness in their stride or with great difficulty, 
health becomes a major issue. If, by some good 
chance, old folks manage to stay hale and hearty, 
the rest of the family keep looking for signs that the 
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oldsters are cracking up and warn repeatedly that 
they must be careful not to fall because old bones are 
brittle and often never heal at all. 

Certain it is that many of the relationships between 
old folks and the others are conditioned by affairs of 
health and that’s why I think it is bad to permit the 
matter to become a mania. I do not believe that old 
folks should be pestered about wearing their rubbers 
and if I ever arrive at a good, robust senility, I hope 
no one will keep preaching to me of my infirmities. 
Sometimes, to the contrary, old folks capitalize on 
their incapacities, which is a bad practice and some- 
thing to bear watching. Through the years I have 
exercised fair ingenuity at chasing Grandma on er- 
rands and giving her chores, and the children find 
things for her to do. Elinore has not done as well be- 
cause she is too particular about how things are done 
and Grandma is not one to conform casually. It seems 
to me that younger members of the family group 
should not start coddling to age until it become abso- 
lutely necessary, and one way of helping grand- 
father’s health is to provide him with a valid reason 
for possessing it. 

I was a recent visitor in a kindly home where an 
old gentleman resides with his son, daughter-in-law 
and two grandchildren. He was quite deaf although 
no one seemed to know just how hard of hearing he 
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was. This, I assume, is part of his defense program. 
He appeared to be interested in everything that went 
on and contributed his share. Making due allowance 
for extra good behavior that seems to come in the 
front door with a visitor, I sensed a genuinely good 
relationship and cordial atmosphere. As the evening 
wore on I discovered the reasons. At dinner no one 
told him what to eat. In fact, neither the mother nor 
father evidenced any worry over what either Grandpa 
or the children ate. This so pleased me that I found 
myself actually enjoying roast lamb, which, with me 
is far less than a favorite food. The old gentle- 
man, himself, gave scant attention to “shoulds” and 
“shouldn’ts,” and accepted a proffered cigar with a 
laughing acknowledgment that, “This is not good 
for me, but I like a good smoke.” I was prepared to 
hear some one say, “Grandfather, you must not do 
it,” and I was delighted at the continued absence of 
admonitions. The best thing of all was that they 
made the old gentleman work. Two or three times 
during the evening his son asked him to refuel the 
fireplace. I consider these factors extremely impor- 
tant in an old man’s life and happiness and I de- 
parted thinking that I should like a home such as 
that one in which to grow old. 

Another home offers additional evidence that 
health is maintained when one uses it. A friend of 
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mine is over ninety and his wife is about eighty-five. 
She considers herself, I am sure, a generation younger 
than her husband. In great confidence she informed 
me that she just had to keep well because her hus- 
band was not as alert as he had been and needed 
attention. Yet if she were living with younger people, 
they would be bossing her about in tender appre- 
hension. 

When I am old I hope my temper will crack at 
the practice of younger people who constantly in- 
quire about old people’s health with a patronizing 
air. I have a speech prepared, against the time when 
I am eighty, for young upstarts who ask about my 
physical welfare with all too apparent surprise that 
I am still lingering on. I will say, “Sonny, I imagine 
I am getting old and feeble and I admit that I don’t 
function with my former efficiency. But I am still 
here and I do not want sympathy and you are no 
more surprised at my longevity than I am. It’s nice 
of you to be thoughtful of me and I appreciate it, 
but don’t worry and don’t keep asking how I am. I’d 
like to stick around as long as I am comfortable and 
useful but a couple of years, one way or the other, 
will not make any difference with me. Run along 
now while I listen to the radio to find out how the 
Brooklyn Dodgers are doing.” This is a roundabout 
way of saying that one way to treat the infirmities 
of old age is to ignore them as long as possible. 
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In addition to health difficulties, old folks are 
also possessed of queer mental traits. The following 
charges are made. I have heard them all. 

They want to be favored because they are old. 

They are cranky and grouchy and too particular. 

They are interested only in themselves. 

People become stingy and penurious when they 
are old. 

They do not take care of themselves. 

They are childish and forgetful. 

They still think they know better how to do things. 

They live in the past. 

They cannot be left alone. 

They will not change their ways. 

They are not as neat as they used to be. 

They are too curious. 

They are too sensitive. 

They do not care to make new friends. 

These charges would seem to constitute a mean, 
if not vicious, attack upon our old folks, but I imagine 
there is some foundation for many of these and other 
assertions. I am acquainted with old folks who are 
inclined to be grouchy, stingy and forgetful, but I 
must add quickly that I know young and middle- 
aged people who are not free from similar faults. 
Certainly old age, in itself, is not the sole cause for 
these obnoxious shortcomings although it may be a 
period in which they become exaggerated. It would 
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help, I think, to differentiate between those char- 
acteristics which are continuations from earlier ages 
and those which are the results of advanced years. 

When the faults are hangovers from the past, in 
no way chargeable to old age, we should deal with 
them as realistically as we treat delinquencies in 
younger members of the family. In a democracy 
there should be no favorites. I am against giving old 
folks privileges of being unpleasant and antisocial 
just as I am against yoimg or middle-aged pests. 
Furthermore, I am for letting them suffer the penal- 
ties of their wrongdoings. Far from being heartless, 
this, in the long run, is the most friendly method of 
dealing with any one. It is a mistaken notion to be- 
lieve that when we protect folks from the natural 
results of their acts we do a kindly thing. The baby’s 
first bump is a lifelong asset. 

I must insert a note about Grandma. She is really 
a delectable person with whom, through twenty- 
seven years, I have had enjoyable experience. On the 
whole I get on with hej: better than her own daughter 
does, a circumstance which is by no means unusual. 
I have an idea, however, that if the family should 
start to cater to her, she might become a mild 
menace. So, for the most part, we keep her hustling 
to maintain her rights and we are insistent that she 
earn her privileges. If she permits her antisocial ideas 
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to get the best of her, she is faced with the circum- 
stances, and, like the rest of us, is given what’s com- 
ing to her. She has, for instance, her personal suite 
of rooms on the third floor of our house, where she 
reigns royally and tyrannically over her kingdom. She 
manages things exactly as she wants to and accepts 
with courteous cordiality but spontaneous negation 
any suggestion one may dare to make about her 
rooms. One of her oddities is that, although she likes 
to have us drop in to see her, she is extremely choosy 
about the time. She has to be fully dressed and if 
the place is not picked up or if she is eating or if her 
favorite radio program is on she had rather not be 
bothered with intruders. Sweetly but insistently, she 
says so. This occasional exclusiveness gives me no 
pause and I go up when I please. “Visitors,” I say 
to her, “have as much right as visitees in the new 
social order and why should you care if you are not 
dressed as long as you are warm.” I imagine she likes 
to be pushed around a little and, for that matter, 
I am glad to accommodate her— gently. The children 
are not as brazen as I am, and, after rebuffs, stopped 
calling on her as often as they should. It’s Grandma’s 
fault, I think, and neither Elinore nor I criticize the 
children. Once when Grandma spoke to me about 
it I reminded her that yoimg people could not al- 
ways call at her converuence nor sit around waiting 
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for some one to announce, “Her majesty is now will- 
ing to give audience to her grandchildren.” Even I, 
when I desire to converse with the children, have to 
catch them on the wing and talk fast before I find 
myself speaking to myself. It would give me great 
pleasure to report that my lecture broke down 
Grandma’s periodic attacks of aloofness, but no such 
miracle has eventuated. However, she does have to 
put up with the results of her mistake and this, I 
think, is as it should be. 

The trouble with catering to people for any rea- 
son is that instead of helping a situation, favoritisms 
aggravate things, with the result that the recipients 
of favors want more favors and giving in calls for 
more giving in. Too much deference is unkind and 
often dangerous because it makes people mcreasingly 
sensitive to imaginary slights and builds them up for 
the inevitable tumble. Rich uncles should be treated 
exactly as poor ones and old folks should have no 
more license to rim wild than middle-aged or young 
people. 

Another of Grandma’s subnormal emphases is that 
she literally devours the obituary page of the morning 
news and prefers the paper with the longest list. I 
would not deprive her of the pleasure which seems 
to gather momentum for us all as years advance 
on us. What complicates matters at our house is that 
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despite Grandma’s avid delight in death notices, she 
refuses to subscribe for a paper of her own. Our daily 
news sheet is a most elusive object. What with Elinore 
wanting to know about all the latest accidents and 
disasters, and the children’s preference for the puz- 
zles and cartoons and my interest in sports, the com- 
ponent parts of our newspaper are widely dispersed 
and mutilated. By the time Grandma gets around 
to reading the obituaries she has to search all the 
premises including the refuse bag in the cellar. She 
does not like this and mutters over it. Only rarely 
do we help her look or interest ourselves in her 
dilemma. If she won’t get a paper of her own and 
she won’t permit me to subscribe for her, I see no 
reason why any of us is bound to aid in her daily 
death-watch. I notice that Elinore helps her out now 
and then and probably considers herself self-righteous 
over it, but I deem it a weakness, a pusillanimous 
giving in. I never mention the matter but merely sit 
still and watch Grandma save three cents by burning 
up two dollars’ worth of worry and energy. 

When one gives way in excusing old-age lapses he 
probably has come to the conclusion that old folks 
are no longer reformable, which is a mean thought 
to entertain about any one. Grandma, I am proud 
to report, can and does change her mind and mend 
her ways, under pressure, but without threats of 
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violence. I have gotten her to maintain silence when 
I want to hear the radio and concerted action on the 
part of an aggressive minority forced her to discard 
an antiquated garment. We are working on other 
projects. 

Not many new character traits are picked up in 
advanced years. People at seventy-five or eighty are 
motivated by the accumulated experiences that began 
in childhood. Some unpleasant character traits con- 
tinue through youth and middle age and persist on 
through old age. Years, in themselves, are not the 
sources of these delinquencies and old folks need to 
be part of the same system of checks and balances 
that governs other members of the household. In a 
sensible home every one makes adjustments which are 
determined in a free-for-all give and take. In the 
warmth generated by normal adjustment struggles 
who is so cruel as to leave the old folks sitting out 
in the cold? They should have privilege of voice and 
vote. They have a right to be applauded and hissed. 
One should not assume that they are immutable or 
lifeless. Let them earn what they get Pull up your 
chair. Grandma, and try to talk yourself to a piece 
of the white meat. 

Admitting all this, complete fairness impels us to 
note that with years come limitations and handicaps 
that should be considered in a different light. I am 
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willing to permit Grandma to suffer for stubbornness 
and dilapidated bathrobes because for such infrac- 
tions age is not responsible. On the other hand, we 
must be as sensitive 'and tender as possible as we con- 
sider those things which come almost automatically 
with advanced years. Often this distinction is not 
altogether clear, but it is real. Take stinginess, for 
example. Middle age is the period of income produc- 
tion, the time when security is planned and provided 
for. When one ceases to contribute to his old-age 
insurance and must start to draw from it, he is bound 
to become careful, even fearful. Having been self- 
supporting through earlier life, he rebels at the idea 
of dependence later on. With no hope of replenishing 
his supply, he spends reluctantly. It should cause no 
surprise that what was an admirable thrift in the 
early years now becomes a penurious fault. Or con- 
sider the old gentleman with ashes on his vest. We 
could build a bad case against him. Why doesn’t he 
be more careful to shake them off into a receptable? 
Doesn’t he know that the ashes will drop on the floor 
when he gets up? What kind of example is he provid- 
ing for his grandchildren? He shoxild, at his age, stop 
smoking. He is nothing but a sloppy old man. But let 
the defense speak. The old fellow is tired and sleepy. 
Among the few pleasures left to him is his cigar. He’d 
like to knock the ashes off more regularly but it takes 
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energy and his aim is not as accurate as it once was. 
Sixty years ago when he called on his girl he ap- 
peared shiny and spotless. There was incentive then. 
Now his wife is old too and as she sits across the room 
knitting she can’t even see the ashes. His daughter 
will be mad, but he will meet that situation by sweep- 
ing up the dirt himself when he gets up. He nods. 
There go the ashes again! 

Let a lawyer spring to his defense. “Ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, are you going to condemn this 
old fellow, he who was responsible for the very be- 
ginnings of this famUy, who worked long years to 
save money to educate this daughter who now, heart- 
lessly, objects to sweeping up a few ashes? Do you 
deem it just to convict this pioneer, who has reached 
the respectable age of eighty with only one little 
vestige of freedom left in a chaotic world— his evening 
smoke? Shame on you if you do, but ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I know you will find him guiltless.” 

As I wipe the tears from my eyes after this moving 
defense I am rational enough to suggest that, even 
though it is hard to know just where the lines of de- 
marcation are, the best balance is to check the kindly 
old gentleman on some mental twists, but to be in- 
finitely tender when his delinquencies are the clear 
results of his years. He will be slow and he will forget 
and he will reminisce and he will stray from the issue 
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and some of his faults will become accentuated, and 
he may not be as neat as he once was, and he will 
use his deafness as an escape, and he may be too 
venturesome for his years. “Grandpa, where are your 
rubbers?” In the area of these matters, one should 
not grumble. 

In the earlier chapters of this book, I tried to point 
out that attitudes, not rules, are the guides for living. 
In no phase of life is this principle more important 
than in our relationships with old folks. If you have 
made rules for Grandma and Grandpa at your house 
without subjecting yourself to an attitude test, you 
are, I think, pretty bad. In forming your attitudes 
these suggestions may help. 

( 1 ) Old folks are stUl people and have earned the 
right to individuality. 

(2) Some of their faults are carry-overs and it is 
not too late to restrain them. 

(3) Many of their delinquencies are the result of 
age, over which no one has control and which should 
never be considered in any mood but a tender one. 

(4) Old folks are making many of life’s most dif- 
ficult adjustments. Their authority has vanished. 
They no longer earn. They are guests in a kingdom 
they once ruled. They have lost energy and strength. 
They have aches and pains. As the days come and 
go their past becomes more obscure and they see the 
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future dimly as through a glass. Years ago they tod- 
dled off around the corner to make new discoveries. 
It was thrilling. Now they only wait. 

(5) Some day we also will be old. 

I fear that this approach to problems of old age 
has been a bit on the negative side. If it is true that 
old age contributes its full share to the day’s irrita- 
tions, it is also true that it makes generous contri- 
butions to worthwhile things in the home. By way 
of illustration, I’d like to testify as to our Grandma’s 
part in our occasionally happy and peaceful home. 
I am not whitewashing her, understand, and if she 
reads the next few paragraphs, she had better not 
think that they give her license to revive the dis- 
reputable bathrobe. 

Grandma was, in the earlier days, on my side when 
I was trying to make good with Elinore. She served 
me swell meals, invited me often, and knew when to 
appear and disappear. This last trait she still prac- 
tices with thoughtful skill. After we were married, 
she never tried to run our home or to interfere with 
our way of bringing up the children. She expressed 
opinions, of course, but never gave any idea that she 
thought we would consider them. She has always 
talked too much, but if one has patience to separate 
the wheat from the chaff she always has something 
worthwhile to say. She provided our whole family 
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with an illustration of how to be young and alive at 
seventy, and at seventy-five she has as keen a sense 
of humor as one will find. She has shown us how to 
take trouble and set-backs without giving up, and if 
the children will remember her they will have fine 
inspiration. She loves music, was an accomplished 
pianist and has persistently made all of us ashamed 
of our low standards. It is not her fault that our 
family is a howling failure in this field. She has never 
created a critical problem in our household and no 
more than her share of irritations. If you were to ask 
her what she has done for us she would say that she 
has mended and tended the babies and loaned money 
and kept the house in the summer. These, however, 
are mino r compared with things I have mentioned. 
You, too, should set down what your old folks have 
meant to you, and in doing so, you should begin back 
where you first met them, lest you have the unbal- 
anced viewpoint that comes from looking only at 
things as they now are. To judge any person well one 
should know his background, his current status and 
his future prospects. Young, old and middle-aged 
people deserve this consideration. 

After careful analysis you will be surprised to dis- 
cover that quite often folks whom you have come to 
look on as problems have, through the perspective of 
years, a big balance in their favor. Sometimes one 
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reads of a vote to determine the ten best motion pic- 
tures or actors or popular leaders. Here are the ten 
most significant factors at our house listed in the 
order of their importance by myself as a committee 
of one. 

(1) Elinore 

(2) Jane, Jud, Ann and Ruth 

(3) Grandma 

(4) Implements of recreation and improvement 

(5) Electrical appliances 

(6) Comfortable furniture 

(7) Oil burner 

(8) Pets 

(9) Telephone 

(10) Medicine cabinet 

Notice, please, that Grandma is near the top, right 
up among the winners. I am a little surprised that she 
beat out the dog and comfortable furniture by so 
wide a margin. Maybe I should start saving the obit- 
uaries for her after all. 
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THERMOSTAT is a simple device found in most of 
the modern homes. Excepting me, everybody seems 
to know how they work and why. Nevertheless, this 
ordinary contrivance holds me in complete awe. 
When I adjust the little wheel to seventy I am 
amazed at the resulting activities. Down cellar the 
heater will spring to life sending up the exact amount 
of heat and, with its chore finished, will doze off for 
a brief rest. I am inspired to open the cellar door and 
shout, “Thanks, Comrade, and I’d like to do some- 
thing for you sometime.” 

At such moments I find myself ardently wishing 
for a similar device to control morale and establish 
rapport at our home. Heaven knows we need one. 
Doubtless you have noticed how quickly one senses 
the spirit and atmosphere of a place, whether it be 
friendly or sullen, at ease or tense, free or suppressed. 
Before a word is spoken we are able to determine 
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whether things are sweet and lovely or sour and 
askew. Atmosphere, though intangible, is real and 
determinative. If a cordial spirit prevails, incidents 
and remarks which in a tense environment might 
lead to bitterness are laughed into minor significance. 
I have arrived home in a disgruntled and disagree- 
able mood to discover such a fine camaraderie that 
even I become genial and mellow. In justification I 
should be permitted to report that at other times I 
have entered our front door in a jubilant and jovial 
frame of mind to be squelched by more obstreperous 
members of the family. The score, I reckon, is fifty- 
fifty. One should not be discouraged by these chang- 
ing atmospheres nor by ups and downs of morale. In- 
dividuals are the same way and since a home is pri- 
marily a group of people it is bound to take on per- 
sonal moods and colorings. 

These moods in an individual determine whether 
he likes a thing or not. I admit that in my better 
spirits I often enjoy the very things which, in my 
lower moments, bore and irk me. Ruth has a passion 
for all animals and is particularly enamored of the 
farm variety, an attachment of long standing. One 
Slimmer in our coimtry place Elinore complained 
about an acrid odor that was wafted through the cot- 
tage and forced us to the great outdoors. She thought 
an animal had died in the basement or between the 
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partitions. I reminded her that a dead animal would 
be consistent, not taking time out for intermissions. 
The disturbance was sporadic. After diligent search 
we discovered the source of the malignant emana- 
tion. We were bothered only when Ruth had played 
with the pigs on a neighboring farm ! I am relieved 
to report that she now indulges her fondness for 
dumb animals in another manner. If you should pay 
us a call do not be disturbed to hear chickens cackling 
in the kitchen or the whinny of a pony in the parlor 
or a dog yelping in the bathroom. It’s only Ruth, who 
would like me to add that she also moos like a cow. 

Sometimes I am amused by this and hope that 
Major Bowes and his amateur hour will discover her. 
Other times, in my moments of irritabihty, I am 
driven to distraction and wonder if this barnyard 
phobia has Freudian implications. Ruth has trouble 
figuring out how the same person can delight in and 
detest the very same thing, but for the record, she also 
possesses a variety of moods. We all have them, Jane 
claiming the greatest assortment and Jud being the 
most constant. It is natural for a home to take on the 
moods of the family, varying with the current dispo- 
sitions of the members and flavored by practices 
which carry over from day to day. 

A thermostat to equalize all this would be a most 
marvelous invention. I am thrilled with the idea of 
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Stepping up to a gadget and turning the thing so that 
the little arrow indicates “Good-Natured Tempera- 
ture.” My spine tingles as I review the possibilities. 
My exalted imagination gets out of control. On her 
tired days, Elinore would become serene and peace- 
ful, Jane’s sharp retorts would mellow into kindly 
comments, Ann’s uppish moods would color into a 
delightful geniality and Ruth would actually do more 
than her share of the work. Gradually Jud and I 
would develop a sweet tolerance toward the vagaries 
of all woma nkin d. Alas, this is, I fear, too much to 
expect from a mere mechanical contrivance. But to 
inquire as to what factors may make a home condu- 
cive to good relationships is a most practical pursuit. 
Here are, I think, a few sound principles of operation. 


FREEDOM , - 

A home should be the center of the greatest pos- 
sible freedom for all its members. Age is a factor, of 
course, and wisdom and cooperation must be consid- 
ered, but “Freedom” is the goal and the word to be 
remembered. No one ever should be given reason to 
feel that he is the underdog or is being oppressed. 
Whatever restrictions there are must be necessitated 
by situatio3as and not imposed by supposedly superior 
persons. In the home, as in society, one is either free 
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or afraid. Fun is never associated with fear nor may 
a repressed place achieve cordiality. This free quality 
of a home is so essential and at the same time so 
likely to be abused that we need to take time for fig- 
uring it out. 

One kind of home operates this way. The father 
or the mother is the undisputed head. Rule is by au- 
thority and control comes through discipline. Chil- 
dren and often grandparents are the subjects. There 
are few privileges, few discussions and few rights. 
Real freedom is negligible. There are order, obedi- 
ence, regulation and efficient control. In many ways 
this is the simplest way of running a home and one 
may readily admit that a beneficent autocracy may 
have advantages. 

There is a far different type of home, built on the 
principle that each person is free. Here the parent 
thinks more of his privilege and responsibility for 
guidance and less of his inherent right of domination. 
Control is a group affair and authority is passed 
around. Freedom is interfered with only when by 
abuse of it one hurts himself or endangers the happi- 
ness of others. Note the sharp contrast between these 
two conceptions of a family group. One is based on 
equality and implies a democratic recognition of all 
members. The other is a paternalistic pattern. The 
advantages of the latter consist in its being easier to 
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put in operation, that is it has safer controls, and in 
being more directive and orderly. The superiority 
of the “Freedom” method is that it generates more 
fun, fellowship and loyalty and more often results in 
creative people. If dangers are more acute, great 
possibilities for abundant life are implied. Of course, 
a home rarely adheres rigidly to either pattern. In 
the strictest home there are moments of ease and to 
the most liberal household must come reasonable im- 
position. As a matter of fact intelligent people do not 
object to surrendering periods of freedom for the 
purpose of serving a good cause which may range 
from contributing to peace at home to the defense 
of the nation. We rebel only when we consider our- 
selves attacked by tyranny or a tyrant. Freedom is 
part of a thermostat. 

A VOICE IN CONTROL 

Another element in the creation oF a" friendly at- 
mosphere is the knowledge that one has a voice in the 
management of things. Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny, and that goes for homes, clubs, socie- 
ties or nations. It is no bromide to assert that citizen- 
ship comes to its highest dignity when a person votes. 
One gets no satisfaction in being on the receiving end 
of a system in which he has no creative part. At our 
house I notice that members fret most over situations 
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in which they have little voice. For this reason I am 
always glad to escape from a hospital where one is 
set upon by nurses, supervisors, internes and doctors 
who move about in superb denial of my intelligence 
and privileges. I am merely the patient in Room 
1002. This is quite permissible in an emergency, but 
plays dire havoc in any other situation. All of us pre- 
fer to have something to say even about the favors 
we receive. Morale is murdered when one is forced 
to admit, “Here I am and I have nothing to say 
about it.” 

Let me insert here that the right of opinion does 
not mean that one gets one’s own way. He may be 
outvoted or overridden. I, for instance, am within 
reason when I insist on expressing my opinions, but 
I would be a despot to insist that all others adopt 
them. I am able to put up with severe annoyances at 
our house because I am free to attack them with 
hopes, though faint, of ultimate results. 

To illustrate, I do not like the way we celebrate 
Christmas. We are too utilitarian, too department- 
storish and more than a little pagan. Grandma, tem- 
porarily enfeebled, announced recently, “I have writ- 
ten my friends that I am not exchanging presents this 
year.” I considered this remark a grossly material- 
istic perversion of the Christmas spirit. To my simple 
mind it is still more blessed to give than to exchange. 
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I lectured Grandma vehemently but with pure fu- 
tility. I quoted Scripture to which the little old lady 
sweetly answered, “But I have always talked of ex- 
changing presents.” And if that is not a perfect dead- 
end, I have never been caught in one. I am embar- 
rassed to reveal that Elinore and the children agree 
with her. But, and this is my salvation, I can continue 
to wage war and carry on my crusade of one. I face 
a comparable situation in maintaining that we keep 
our house too warm. Here again I am a minority and 
this area of argument is more devastating because I 
become so excited in arguing against oppressive heat 
that I am, in the end, hotter than the temperature. 
Even so, were my right to a voice denied, I should be 
worse off and would probably explode from interior 
combustion. A vote at home like a vote in the na- 
tional elections, gives reality to citizenship. 

SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

In addition to a~seffie of ffeedbm and a voice in 
control, you and I take on a sense of belonging if we 
are made responsible for doing thin^. Responsibility 
is the sincerest form of appreciation. “This is my job,” 
is a compensating slogan, and usefulness is an en- 
nobling experience. Elinore and I return home, time 
after time, to learn that our children have behaved 
well because they realized the responsibility of being 
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on their own. Jane had to stay in the city this past 
summer and devoted time and energy in beautifying 
our back yard, inspired, no doubt, by the fact that no 
one told her to. I was pleased by her creativeness, 
seeing no reason to expect that the same ingenuity 
would result in her sawing up a nice long ladder of 
mine to make a short one for her boy friend’s boat. 
I found myself imable to make more than a mild pro- 
test over this manifestation of too much freedom. 
One of the shocks of my advancing parenthood is the 
discovery that our youngsters do things better when 
they sense their own responsibility without me around 
to give instructions. After the initial warmth of our 
honeymoon I sensed that Elinore preferred me absent 
on her busy days and since then each of our children, 
in turn, has come to regard me as dispensable. This 
suits me. Our house is definitely a happier place when 
each of us feels that he is capable of contributing 
something, and only the exceptionally indolent prefer 
situations in which they have nothing to do. Grandma 
bubbles with beneficence when she is mending for me 
and Jane is happy to cook dinner if her mother will 
stay out of the kitchen. Jud fixes the doorbell, which 
is beyond me, with rare superiority and I plead guilty 
to a puff of pride when, on infrequent instances, I do 
something that only I can do. A specific illustration 
of my proficiency eludes me at the moment. 
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When one feels responsibility there is a sense of 
partnership that never comes to those who are waited 
on. Electrical appliances and hired help take care of 
many chores but that boy or girl is distinctly under- 
privileged who is not given the chance to make a use- 
ful contribution to the industry of the home. It is my 
sorry lot to have to spend more time in hotels than I 
like. They are most thoughtful places, designed for 
the sole purpose of attracting customers and oper- 
ated on the principle that the guest is always right. 
Here his only responsibility is to pay his bill. It’s bad 
for the guests. I have seen the most refined people 
mistreat employees in noisy negation of courtesy and 
reason. It is not good for one to be served too long, 
without serving. 

Once in a while one of our children registers mild 
complaint about a meal. Elinore has a good reply. 
“When you have to plan meals yourself, you will not 
be so critical.” Often I agree with the complaints, but 
unless we are being set upon with a gelatine dessert 
or chocolate pudding or some other unmentionables, 
I side in with Elinore. Incidentally, I have noticed 
that when all of us have responsibility connected with 
the meal none of us complains. This truth holds real 
significance and contributes to a continuing good will. 

Not the least benefit of mutual responsibility is that 
when one is preoccupied with his own business he is 
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less likely to interfere in other people’s business. If, to 
be specific, our gang were to gather each evening in 
our living room, strains and stresses might easily 
eventuate. Fortunately we are dispersed to aU sec- 
tions of the house for our appointed tasks. Quite often 
after dinner I find myself alone and at ease. Naturally 
we run into each other as one after the other finishes 
his duties and now and then enough gather so that 
we can play a game. However, there is litde oppor- 
tunity for crosscurrents of criticism, and I am glad 
of it. 


A FEELING OF EASE 

Some homes are terribly rigid, like people with sin- 
gle-track minds. They work on timetables like trains, 
with schedules like an army camp and fixed routines 
like a factory. This fixity is supposed to be justified 
in the name of orderliness and management, but I 
am against the whole business. “At ease!” is a good 
slogan to nail over front doors. A degree of precision 
and order is desirable but only as much as is abso- 
lutely needed, like medicine. A home is a livable 
place in proportion to its willingness to be inter- 
rupted. I see no earthly reason why we must always 
wash on Monday and clean on Saturday. I am an gry 
when I suggest an excursion on Monday only to hear 
Elinore announce, “It’s Monday,” and I snicker se- 
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cretly when rain ruins the possibility of laundering. 
It is unfortunate when any routine gets the upper 
hand. One hot summer day after all of us had had 
sodas and soft drinks the children and I informed 
Elinore that we were not hungry so why bother with 
dinner. She announced flady, “Well, we are going to 
have dinner !” We were all mad but we had dinner. 
Elinore is a bit on the routine side but Jane and I co- 
operate to break up a number of schedules. Breakfast, 
though slight, is our most enjoyable meal. We get 
our own, tote it to the living room, sit wherever we 
want to and discuss things in general. We divide the 
newspaper, gossip a little and greet the postman. One 
by one the children leave casually and at long last I 
force myself to start for the office. Ease is the word. 
We expect interruptions and welcome them as a 
break in monotony. At our house anything can hap- 
pen, and usually does. 

A backward look reveals that the most important 
things in our home came as flagrant interruptions. 
Just when Elinore and I had worked out an amicable 
scheme of living together Jane bxnrst in on us. Before 
our poise was restored Jud arrived. We had figured 
a way to save money to educate them when there 
was Ann. This was the occasion for one of Elinore’s 
worst p uns . Some one wanted to know why we call 
her “ Ann ” and Elinore informed him that it was 
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short for “another.” Then, before we knew it, Ruth 
entered the list of new arrivals. How all these people 
who have enrolled in our family are going to come 
out I have no idea, but I have deep confidence that 
life is inestimably more interesting than anything 
that humans plan. One should not bar a home so se- 
curely that interruptions are precluded. 

A contributing cause for rigidity and strictness is 
that we concern ourselves too much for tomorrow at 
the expense of today. We are so perturbed about the 
children’s future that we clutter up the present with 
superfluous restrictions. “What will ever become of 
you?” is a justifiable question but one should also ask, 
“Are you having a good time today?” 

I am not calling Ruth’s attention to the next few 
paragraphs, and maybe school libraries will not ad- 
mit this book to their shelves, but I must ease my 
mind at this point. Schools, with propriety, insist on 
high marks centered around a system of degrees, de- 
grees and degrees. Education is defined as “Training 
the Mind,” which sounds to me like an unfinished 
phrase. One may ask “Training for what?” I see no 
virtue in trained minds unless they are applied to 
something. Anyway, Ruth is only an adequate scholar 
and is, I fear, a fatalist about it. Recently she bounced 
into my room as I was working on a speech. “What 
are you doing?” she asked. 
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“I am working on a speech,” I replied. 

“I didn’t think you had to work on speeches,” she 
said. 

“T his is a speech to five hundred school teachers,” 
I explained. 

She became emphatic. “If I were speaking to 
school teachers I shouldn’t worry and I shouldn’t 
bother to work so hard.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

Her reply was prompt. “Because no matter how 
well you do they will screw up their lips and act hurt 
and say, ‘I am afraid you are not measuring up to 
your capabilities !’ ” 

I am not sure that Ruth ever will be an intellectual 
giant. If she were to give up her tennis and her so- 
rority and her hockey and her weekend visits and her 
?^ma7:ing interest in a variety of things I imagine she 
could raise her average from 8.i to 9.2. On the other 
hand I think these other things make Ruth’s present 
experiences a source of delight and make future 
memories possible. And I have an idea that the fu- 
ture is best planned as we take advantage of the pres- 
ent. Life, I think, is like a stroll through the woods, 
where one enjoys each incidental moment as it comes 
along. It’s not like a football game where one ab- 
stains from interruptions and conditions himself 
rigidly so that he can blast his opponents a week from 
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Saturday. In a tense, precise, regimented home one 
looks in vain for refreshment and fun. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 

Finally a home generates good nature as it places 
the importance of a person over everything else. 
These days we hear much about the home as a train- 
ing center for national democracy. I am an ardent 
devotee for the democratic way and government, so 
ardent that I refuse to be rushed into an adoration 
of terminology. Not even democracy is an end in it- 
self. It is simply a way of living together for the best 
good of the greatest number. A home should be 
democratic, not for the sake of the nation but for the 
good of the people in it. Its chief purpose is to give 
its members a chance to live and learn and grow. 

No system, method or set of regulations, in them- 
selves, are worth worrying over except as they make 
life worth living. The government may condemn and 
purchase my house, tear it down and build a street or 
a park on what was once mine. This right of seizure is 
essential for the public good. But when, in the name 
of any system, it invades my home, censors my news, 
defines my religion, fixes the pattern for my children 
and conditions them to imposed standards, it pre- 
pares the way for its ultimate collapse. People come 
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first. I stress this because often to perpetuate a system 
we may kill the very things that make people. It has 
taken centuries to achieve the emergence of the indi- 
vidual over all else, including nationalism, and there 
must be no retreat. Let no one call this antisocial. 
People who are brought up in good homes know that 
as long as a single home in the neighborhood is inade- 
quately housed, is subjected to racial prejudice, is 
condemned to slum areas, so long is our home in dan- 
ger. Nor may one be considered unpatriotic who re- 
fuses to fashion his home to the whims of political 
governments. A home is not a democratic place in 
order to build support for a democratic nation. It is 
sounder to say that because democracy is the salva- 
tion of a home, it furnishes the design and spirit of a 
democratic nation. To state it simply, the only im- 
portant question to ask of anything is, “What does 
it do to people?” Only in the answer to this question 
does one discover Divine essentials and eternal values. 

Except in despotic coimtries the sharpest menace 
to a person-conscious home does not come from out- 
side influences. Usually we impose our own limita- 
tions and restrictions and come finally to make a 
virtue of rigid discipline, excruciating precision and 
meticulous order. We seek to make good impressions 
on our neighbors, define goodness as docile acqui- 
escence and reduce life to a series of routines all in 
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the name of proper behavior. We must remember 
that the only sacred thing around a home is person- 
ality, the personality of the baby, of Moms and Pops, 
of Grandma and Grandpa— of God. 

Here’s a letter: 

Dear Friend, 

I am glad you are coming to visit us. We have a 
plan at our house that we try to live by. It may 
seem a bit chaotic to you so you had better be 
warned. We try to make the people at our house 
the most important factors. We are only interested 
in things that happen to affect people. We are not 
convinced that all of the so-called proprieties are 
important. So if one of the children argues with 
one of the parents, and if a mild melee breaks out, 
and if some one finds fault with the dinner, and if 
people seem to be moving about without any de- 
sign, and if Jud drops off to sleep, and if Grandma 
has to defend herself, and if Pop removes his tie, 
and if Mom starts dusting the chair you are sitting 
in, we hope you will not be disturbed. We are, I 
admit, a bit queer. We think people are important 
and that each of us is more to be considered than 
the furniture we use and any system we might in- 
stall. We are trying to maintain a morale in which 
each person respects the others and all of us prac- 
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tice a wide range of freedom. On the other hand 
in the interest of others we do practice a mild de- 
gree of self-restraint. The place may get on your 
nerves, but then again you may like it. We do ! So 
come as soon as you can and stay as long as you 

can stand it. . 

As ever yours, 


Here, in review, are conditioning factors in a good 
home. 

( 1 ) Home should be a place of the greatest pos- 
sible freedom, 

(2) Each member should have a voice in control. 

(3) Each should feel a sense of responsibility. 

(4) There should be a spirit of ease, as opposed to 
tension. 

(5) “What is good for people?” is the base of all 
prevailing practice. 
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WE COME to the end of these pages with their 
discussions of principles and personalities, let me re- 
emphasize that no books or collection of books may 
fit all the variations of our homes or the people who 
live there. Now and then we need to call the roll of 
individual members of the family, noting how much 
more real and vivid they are than theories or preach- 
ments. We should look at each one and give thought 
to his problems and promises and personal peculiari- 
ties. People can change right imder our eyes and we 
will not notice it unless we are watchful. We should 
review incidents and anecdotes because they not only 
reveal developing characteristics but indicate inter- 
ests and aptitudes. Keeping up with the children is, 
indeed, essential. In calling the roll it is well to keep 
asking, “What can I do to help them,” and it is not 
selfish to ask also, “What have they that will help 
me?” 
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Nearly four years ago, in the final chapter of my 
book There’s No Place Like Home, I called the roll 
of our family as a typical day came to its close. No 
one could have foretold the things that were to tran- 
spire, the changes that would come, frivolous and 
serious interruptions, casual and critical decisions, 
most of them unexpected, few of them predictable. 
However, we are still intact and, comparatively 
speaking, in our right minds. Here we are again, im- 
portant to you merely as a pattern of examination. At 
our house it is exactly twenty minutes after ten, as 
night falls on another day. 

Grandma, seventy-five. She is asleep. A kindly 
nurse stays with her on the third floor. Her diet is re- 
stricted but her spirit is undaunted. Her annual trips 
to Florida or California have shortened to afternoon 
journeys around the block. Even her beloved opera is 
shelved. I find myself hoping I can make these major 
adjustments as Grandma does. Will I preserve a sense 
of humor to laugh at my weaknesses and chuckle over 
my increasing limitations? Of course, I still get mad 
at her. She heckles me, and talks a steady stream of 
inconsequentials. Her radio is too loud, and she cuts 
outlandish newspaper clippings. But she still keeps 
one informed about the neighbors and is more inter- 
ested in my work than any other member of the fam- 
ily. She asks my advice and never follows it. She re- 
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fuses to give me her antique table and she keeps an 
involved expense account book. But she has an inspir- 
ing faith and an undisturbed outlook. Once she and 
I went on an auto trip through her, girlhood country. 
In a little village she annoimced, primly enough, that 
she would like to go to a ladies’ room. I pulled up 
at an old hotel and suggested that she inquire inside 
as to where it was. She was indignant. She said, “I 
know where it is.” I was amazed and exclaimed, 
“How in Heaven’s name do you know the location 
of the ladies’ room of this old hotel in this remote 
village?” 

“I came here on a sleigh ride sixty years ago,” she 
informed me. I was stunned into silence. Sixty years 
between visits and she was confident that it was still 
there! It was. Grandma’s faith is a delightful thing. 
She simply assumes that nothing can change. 

Elinore, forty-seven. She sits with pencil and paper 
making a Thanksgiving menu and interrupting us to 
ask should it be turnips or brussels sprouts? By all 
reason she .should be nervous and fatigued. One of 
the children was rushed to the hospital this morning 
and Elinore has rushed here and there ever since. 
Her nerve and bounce put me to shame and her 
astonishing ability to go unrujBGied through any emer- 
gency leaves me in complete awe. She is not perfect, 
of course. Her eating habits are amazing irregulari- 
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ties and her routines are too rigid for me and she 
starts listening to the radio at midnight. She has 
illogical likes and dislikes to which she clings tena- 
ciously. She is, I have noted, our most brazen 
interrupter of conversations and she never thinks of 
my daily errands until I am halfway down the block. 
As I sit here looking her over it dawns on me that 
I like her more for her foibles than her virtues, and, 
time after time, when I observe other men’s wives I 
say to myself, “I am glad I married Elmore.” 

Jane, twenty-four. Right now she is typing for me 
and listening to the radio. She rarely does just one 
thing at a time. She has finished her training and 
works in a tearoom. She makes many of her clothes, 
plays a piano horribly and cooks deliciously. She could 
be our most creative person but has not learned well 
enough the lessons of personal adjustment. She has 
had more than her share of operations, which has 
taught her a fine control and courage. I have learned 
three things from her: how to be sick, how not to 
keep my room, and the advantages that come from 
a lively vivacity. She is our most proficient strategist. 
Since Penny roamed away we have been without a 
dog. We all wanted one except Elinore, who likes 
them but is reluctant to take on extra duties. Argu- 
ments were of no avail. Jud wrote about a stray dog 
at college whose very life depended on his finding 
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a home. Elinore was adamant. I told of a cute puppy, 
an orphan in a cruel world. Elmore was unmoved. 
Ruth and Ann entered strong pleas only to meet stern 
refusal. Jane is made of craftier stuff. She came in, 
one day, with Blackie, a strange creature of many 
breeds. Attached to him was this document. 

“We, the undersigned members of the Ellenwood 
family living in this great democracy and under 
a supposedly democratic roof, hereby submit this 
petition, along with Blackie, the choice of the ma- 
jority and the newest member of the family. We 
hereby agree to take proportional responsibility 
for his well-being. 

[Signed] 

Jane, Jud, Ann, Ruth” 

So now we have a dog. 

Jud, twenty-one. He is a senior in college now and 
the most self-possessed and conservative member of 
the family. He is away tonight studying, I hope, in 
a not too orderly dormitory room. He is a visitor now 
when he comes home and the old folks miss him. He 
is beginning to use big words glibly. Not long ago he 
said to me, “I wonder if Jane is rationalizing.” There 
was a time in his educational career when I didn’t 
think he would become that much of an intellectual. 
I have never read a book on boys that quite fitted 
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him. He has a girl whom he recently brought home 
for a visit. He told me that she said, “Gee, I’m scared 
to meet your family.” I liked her but doubt if I made 
much of an impression. The big question mark in 
Jud’s career is the draft. He’ll go when he finishes 
college. “What’s the use of worrying?” Elinore asked 
me. I wasn’t worrying. But four years ago, when we 
called the roll, war was remote, far-off, unthinkable. 
Now— well, Jud is on his own. You give a boy a home, 
and you play with him, and you argue with him, and 
educate him, and off he goes. “I tell you I am not 
worrying,” I yelled at Elinore. “I have a right to 
wonder, haven’t I?” 

Ann, seventeen. As I write, she is making a paper 
turkey for some school doings. Earlier in the evening 
a boy called. He said, “Ann, I brought you my 
pants.” I gasped in amazement. I said, “That is cer- 
tainly nice of you and a very touching gesture.” Ann 
said, “Dad, don’t be silly. I am going to wear them 
in the school entertainment.” She graduates from 
high school in January and plans to take a business 
course. She is a fair student, a good mixer and has 
ideas of her own. Sometimes she likes to visit with 
me in great detail and sometimes she goes in for 
aloofness. Once a parent asked me if I thought her 
son were an introvert or an extrovert, expecting, I 
imagine, as definite an answer as if she had asked 
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if he had light or dark hair. People do not fall easily 
into classifications. They vary with passing moments 
and changing moods. What might do with Ann one 
day, wouldn’t do at all the next day. She plays pitch 
with me at a penny a game, but the loser never pays. 
Sometimes she puts herself out to unusual degrees 
for people and at other times she is not so thoughtful. 
I mention all these characteristics to demonstrate the 
truth of my assertion that you cannot apply prin- 
ciples to persons merely because some one has told 
you of them. You have to know the persons. Ann 
interrupts her turkey-making now and then to speak 
about Ruth. 

Ruth, fifteen. She is alive and aggressive. Being 
the baby, she bamboozles her mother. She is our best 
dancer, our most incessant talker and our least in- 
hibited person. She hats the makings of a contrary 
streak, and a fine creativeness. She defends people 
whom others attack and was strong for Mr. Willkie 
because the headmaster of her school was for Roose- 
velt. She stuck up a poster in the window and plas- 
tered her person with Republican buttons. She also 
has opposing traits and is difficult to pigeonhole. She 
is a bit indolent at times, but athletic, curious though 
not studious, expansive but given to moments of 
solitude. 

Today she has been the center of all our activities. 
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She hopped out of bed this morning and howled with 
sudden pain. In a jiffy we had the doctor and he 
announced, “I guess it’s an operation.” We bundled 
her up and the doctor drove her to the hospital. 
Elinore and I, who were to follow later, watched 
them go. Elinore stood by the door and waved good- 
bye. Appendicitis is not critical any more except to 
parents. The car turned the comer. I was looking 
through the window, dazed by the sudden turn of 
things. Elinore turned to me, threw up her hands, 
smiled wanly and said, “What next?” 

Faced with the impenetrable mystery of that ques- 
tion, I had nothing to say. There is no answer to 
“What next?” All we know is that it runs in the 
family. That’s why we need to be free and friendly, 
unafraid and creative, with knowledge of the rules 
and with infinite personal regard, one for another. 

Me, a few days short of fifty. Elinore looks up 
from her menu-making. She says, “You are tired. 
You’d better go to bed. We have had quite a day.” 
I reply, “I’d like to finish this book. I have a few 
more things to say.” 

“There will always be more things to say about 
families,” she retorts. I guess she is right. You get 
things settled and ironed out. You do the best you 
can. You meet the incidents of the day. You worry 
a little, perhaps. But you like it and you know you 
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like it. You turn down the thermostat, lock the front 
door, forget the light in the cellar, call it a day. Quite 
without fear, not without hope, with a degree of con- 
fidence and faith, and, I trust, a sense of humor you 
ask, “What next?” 
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